A.  Kell  Mclnnis  III 

n  Baton  Rouge,  more  than  2,600  turned  out.  Monroe  hosted 
crowds  exceeding  3,000.  Bodcau  WMA  near  Shreveport 
tallied  1,500  and  Minden  totaled  more  than  4,000. 
Once  again,  Louisiana  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
was  a  tremendous  success  across  the  state.  Citizens  of  all  ages  and 
all  backgrounds  were  on  hand  to  view  exhibits  and  demonstra- 
tions, participate  in  various  "hands-on"  activities,  and  learn  a  little 
more  about  this  state's  most  abundant  natural  resource... outdoor 
recreation. 

They  were  met  by  volunteer  workers  anxious  to  share  knowl- 
edge, experience  and,  most  importantly,  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  stewardship  toward  all  our  environmental  resources. 

Those  volunteers  came  from  governmental  agencies  such  as  the 
departments  of  Environmental  Quality,  Natural  Resources,  and 
Culture,  Recreation  and  Tourism  as  well  as  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
They  included  Sheriff's  Office  Search  and  Rescue  Units  and  Boy 
Scout  Troops,  and  they  came  as  representatives  of  conservation 
groups  such  as  Ducks  Unlimited  and  G.C.C.A..  They  represented 
private  businesses  and  they  worked  as  individual  citizens... bass 
fishermen,  commercial  fishermen  and  deer  hunters. 

Although  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Week  was  originally 
designed  to  commemorate  the  tremendous  contributions  recrea- 
tional hunters  and  fishermen  have  made  to  the  nation's  conserva- 
tion movement,  it  has  grown  to  encompass  far  more  in  Louisiana. 
It's  an  opportunity  for  all  our  citizens  to  learn  about  the  activities 
of  various  outdoor  "user  groups"  and  to  discover  the  fascinating 
opportunities  available  to  those  who  will  embrace  our  natural 
resources  with  a  true  sense  of  personal  ethics,  moral  responsibility 
and  concern  for  the  future.  And  that  is  what  the  conservation 
movement  is  all  about. 

In  closing,  I  extend  a  most  sincere  "thank  you"  to  the  hundreds 
of  volunteers  across  the  state  who  have  worked  so  hard  this  year 
and  in  years  past  to  make  our  Louisiana  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  one  of  the  most  outstanding  events  on  the  state's 
Conservation  Calendar. 
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The  cur's  shrill  yelps  were  resound- 
ing through  the  hardwood  bot- 
tomlands, beckoning  the  motley  crew 
of  Cajun  hunters  to  the  task  at  hand. 
Intent  on  viewing  the  reason  for  the 
dog's  cries,  the  group  rushed  through 
the  entanglement  of  vines  and  branches,  fi- 
nally reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  canine's 
commotion. 

The  novice  dog-hunters 
in  the  group  watched  in  awe 
as  the  frantic  cur  seemed 
ever  so  serious  about  climb- 
ing the  trunk  of  a  massive 
oak  tree.  They  were  even 
more  startled  as  the  acro- 
batic hound  was  observed 
to  actually  ricochet  off  the 
tree  while  emitting  a  twirl- 
ing body  twist  in  an  attempt 
to  draw  the  group's  atten- 
tion to  a  motionless,  curled- 
up  patch  of  brown  in  the 
tree's  crown. 

And  as  the  smoke  cleared, 
it  was  also  an  elated  hound 
who  first  reached  the  downed,  gray  bushy  tail. 

Dicky  Parrott  of  Mamou,  the  owner  of  the 
dog,  grinned  rather  pleasingly  and  praised 
the  canine's  efforts  quite  lavishly. 

"Bobbie's  the  best  squirrel  dog  I  have  ever 
owned,"  admitted  Parrott  with  a  30  year  rec- 
ord of  hunting  squirrels  with  hounds. 

The  best  was  yet  to  come.  Bobbie  the  squir- 
rel dog  proved  to  be  even  more  than  a  jewel  of 
a  hound  later  that  afternoon. 

After  hearing  his  treeing  bark  a  few  yards 
away,  the  hunters  hurried  through  the  woods 
only  to  find  Bobbie  hanging  in  mid-air  with 
his  teeth  firmly  implanted  in  an  overhanging 
vine. 

It  was  quite  a  remarkable  sight  and  one 
that  was  captured  by  a  few  precious  snap 
shots.  Moreover,  a  little  spice  was  added  to 
the  event  as  Charles  LaHaye's  vine-rattlin' 
experience  yielded  yet  another  bushytail  for 
the  evening's  fricassee  (spicy  Cajun  stew). 

Squirrel  hunting  for  bayou  bottomland 
bushytails  has  always  been  a  delightful  cus- 
tom in  Acadiana  and  the  deep  South. 

However,  hunting  with  dogs  for  this  spe- 
cies has  been  a  tradition  that  has  certainly 
burned  its  way  to  a  few  waning  embers. 

In  the  early  50s  to  the  mid  60s,  it  wasn't 


unusual  for  sportsmen  to  boast  of  the  abilities 
of  their  bushytail-chasing  canines.  Moreover, 
many  hunting  camps  displayed  squirrel  tails 
actually  littering  the  rafters  to  advertise  the 
cunning  of  such  canines  who  were  kenneled 
at  close  proximity  to  these  flagrant  displays. 
Today  however,  sportsmen  who  utilize 
dogs  in  their  chase  for  squirrels  remain  few 
and  far  between.  Reasons  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  this  tradition  have 
been  hypothesized  as  the 
costs  associated  with  the 
purchase  of  such  hounds, 
the  growth  of  lease-fee 
hunting  on  large  tracts  of 
land  and  the  general  transi- 
tion to  deer  hunting  with 
dogs  in  the  '60s. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  indeed 
an  exhilarating  sport  and 
one  that  can  prove  to  add 
more  bushytails  in  the  game 
bag  than  still  hunting  en- 
deavors, especially  in  the 
late  season  of  November 
through  January. 
Regarding  excitement,  the 
hunt  mentioned  above  featured  the  trees  boil- 
ing with  squirrels  as  a  triple  harvest  was  ex- 
perienced in  a  cluster  of  hardwoods. 

Bobbie  had  happened  upon  a  squirrel  run- 
ning on  the  ground  and  once  it  was  in  the  tree, 
a  surprised  Dicky  Parrott  attempted  to  shake 
a  vine  in  the  vicinity  -  only  to  notice  a  cat 
squirrel  a  few  feet  away  from  his  hand. 

The  adjoining  trees  held  two  more  bushytails 
for  the  taking  with  Parrott  scoring  on  two  of 
the  three. 

Also,  Keith  Menard  of  Ville  Platte  experi- 
enced a  little  snap  shooting  when  a  large  fox 
squirrel  erupted  from  a  hole  in  a  beech  tree. 
According  to  Parrott,  this  is  a  rather  rare 
event,  for  once  a  squirrel  is  "in  the  hole,"  it's 
usually  only  one  out  of  fifty  times  that  it 
ventures  from  its  hiding  place. 

Ville  Platte  residents  Jim  Colligan  and  Jeff 
David  scored  on  a  few  bushytails  as  well, 
while  Colligan  constantly  muttered  with 
sympathy  that  it  was  nearly  the  last  hunt  of 
the  season. 

When  it  was  all  over,  a  fine  mess  of  squir- 
rels were  readied  for  the  cooking  as  the  sports- 
men relaxed  and  recounted  the  afternoon 
events  in  the  hardwoods. 


Unlike  still  hunt- 
ing, squirrel  hunt- 
ing with  dogs  is  a 
social  sport.  Hunt- 
ers can  spend  much 
time  conversing 
with  one  another 
while  they  traverse 
the  hardwoods 
waiting  for  the 
dogs  to  alert  them 
to  a  treed  squirrel. 
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A  good  dog  will 
cover  a  lot  of  ter- 
rain and  a  four 
mile  walk  is  a 
moderate  average, 
making  this  type 
of  hunting  quite 
an  exercise.  Certain 
apparel  is  some- 
times needed,  like 
knee  boots,  when 
crossing  the  sloughs 
in  a  hardwood 
forest. 
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According  to  Parrott,  the  best  breed  of 
dogs  for  squirrel  hunting  are  of  the  "moun- 
tain cur"  type,  rat  terriers,  german  sheperds 
and  catahoula  hounds  have  also  been  ob- 
served to  do  well  by  this  hunter. 

Regarding  redbones,  walkers  and  bluet- 
icks  Parrott  claims,  "It's  very  seldom  you  get 
a  hound  that  won't  bark  on  a  trail,"  making 
these  his  less  desired  species  for  squirrel 
hunting.  Good  dogs  can  range  in  price  from 
$400  to  $1000  with  the  top  notch  dogs  in  the 
upper  figures,  he  adds. 

Parrott  claims  these  dogs  are  best  hunted 
alone,  whereas  the  presence  of  other  canines 
interferes  with  good  hunting  success. 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  occurs  when 
breaking  in  a  new  squirrel  dog.  The  advan- 


tages of  good  squirrel  habitat  coupled  with  an 
experienced  dog  can  go  a  long  way  in  training 
any  young  hound  to  tree  squirrels  and  not  to 
become  interrupted  by  deer  trails. 

Reinforcement  of  training  can  be  accom- 
plished at  home  with  trainers  and  handlers 
making  trails  and  shaking  vines  with  either 
squirrel  pelts  and/or  squirrel  tails. 

A  trip  to  the  city  or  parish  park  can  aid  the 
trainer  in  establishing  the  squirrel  scent  as  the 
primary  arousal  stimulus  for  the  young  dog, 
but  regulations  may  require  a  leash. 

A  good  dog  such  as  Bobbie  will  range  only 
40-60  yards  from  the  hunter  in  their  attempt 
to  tree  squirrels.  Also,  a  quality  dog  will 
remain  at  a  tree  holding  a  squirrel  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  good  bird  dog  holds  a  covey  of 
quail. 

One  noteworthy  event  occurred  when 
Bobbie  was  quite  intent  on  treeing  an  appar- 
ent elusive  bushytail.  When  Parrott  reached 
the  location  of  all  the  excitement,  he  was 
astonished  as  he  observed  Bobbie  some  30 
feet  high  in  a  tree  that  had  fallen  at  a  45-degree 
angle. 

Squirrel  hunting  with  dogs  can  be  advan- 
tageous, especially  in  the  early  season  before 
leaves  fall.  Squirrels  can  hide  quite  readily 
among  the  leaves,  yet  a  good  dog  can  alert 
you  to  their  presence. 

Parrott  prefers  an  afternoon  hunt  as  op- 
posed to  those  in  the  morning  since  it  is  his 
impression  that  squirrels  spend  much  time 
playing  or  feeding  in  the  morning  hours,  leav- 
ing much  fresh  scent  on  the  ground  for  the 
dog  in  the  afternoon. 

Hunting  after  a  frontal  passaage  is  Parrot's 
favorite  and  a  good  chilly  crisp  day  with  only 
a  slight  wind  appears  to  be  a  condition  that 
will  get  many  squirrels  on  the  ground  and  a 
good  dog  constantly  treeing  them. 

Moreover,  Parrott  has  observed  that  when 
a  severe  cold  front  has  set  in  for  three  or  more 
days,  bushytails  are  rather  confined  to  their 
nests.  On  the  resulting  blue-bird  day  after  the 
front's  passage,  the  woods  come  alive  with 
squirrel  activity  and  limits  are  bagged  by 
some  opportunistic  hunting. 

During  the  extreme  cold  in  December  and 
early  January,  late  nights  and  morning  may 
be  very  chilly,  and  as  the  afternoon  warms  up 
so  does  squirrel  activity.  Fresh  scent  is  on  the 
ground,  and  a  good  dog  can  take  advantage 
of  the  situation. 


Unlike  still  hunting,  squirrel  hunting  with 
dogs  is  a  social  sport.  Hunters  can  spend 
much  time  conversing  with  one  another  while 
they  traverse  the  hardwoods.  It's  similar  to  a 
quail  or  woodcock  hunt  as  three  or  so  hunters 
walk  through  the  woods,  developing  cam- 
arader  while  waiting  for  the  dog  to  alert  them 
to  a  treed  squirrel. 

Once  the  squirrel  has  been  located  by  a 
dog,  it  is  usually  the  hunter  with  the  keenest 
eye  that  scores  on  that  particular  squirrel. 

However,  a  squirrel  well  hidden  in  leafy 
foliage  is  rarely  seen  leaving  cover.  Hunters 
therefore  do  best  when  they  pull  a  few  vines 
to  entice  the  squirrel  to  become  a  fleeing 
target. 

A  good  dog  will  also  cover  a  lot  of  terrain 
and  a  four-mile  walk  is  a  moderate  average, 
making  this  type  of  hunting  quite  an  exercise. 
And,  depending  on  the  terrain,  knee  boots  are 
sometimes  necessary,  especially  when  cross- 
ing sloughs  in  a  hardwood  forest. 

It  is  Parrott's  opinion  that  using  dogs  to 
hunt  squirrels  does  not  give  the  dog-hunter 
an  unfair  advantage  over  the  still  hunter. 

But  most  importantly,  "I  love  watching  the 
dog  work  during  the  hunt,"  says  Parrott. 
"That's  basically  why  I  hunt  squirrels  with 
dogs." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Louisiana 
DepartmentofWildlifeand  Fisheries  (LDWF) 
has  allowed  dog  hunters  who  pursue  squir- 
rels and  rabbits  some  12-14  days  of  experi- 
mental hunting  on  specific  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Areas  (WMA)  during  the  past  three 
hunting  seasons. 

According  to  LDWF  Game  Division  offi- 
cials, very  few  hunters  take  advantage  of 
these  special  seasons.  However,  one  look  at 
the  list  of  the  WMAs  that  have  provided  dog 
hunting  opportunities  may  well  influence  a 
decision  in  their  favor  for  this  hunting  season. 
They  provide  some  of  the  best  squirrel  habitat 
in  the  Bayou  State  with  the  lagniappe  of  little 
or  no  dog  hunting  pressure  year  round. The 
list  of  WMAs  includes  Big  Lake,  Bodcau, 
Jackson-Bienville,  Loggy  Bayou ,  Pearl  River, 
Peason  Ridge,  Russell  Sage,  Sabine,  Sherburne 
and  West  Bay.  For  more  information  on  hunt- 
ing the  WMAs  and  the  policies  governing 
these  areas,  consult  the  Louisiana  Hunting 
Regulations  1991-92  pamphlet. 

Bon  chasse  pour  les  ecureils  avec  les  chiens 
et  un  bon  fricassee  apres!  D 
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There  is  an  art 

to  using  decoys. 

Just  having  them 

isn't  enough.  The 

proper  use  of  decoys 

changes  the 

hunting  habitat. 
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an  indispensable  art 


Mike  Smith  watched  the  flight  of  wid- 
geon circle  back  high  over  the  blind 
for  the  second  time.  The  state 
champion  duck  caller  raised  the 
double-reed  mallard  call  to  his  lips  and  sent 
an  unmistakable  message  up  through  the  cool 
December  morning:  come  in,  the  water's  warm, 
the  food  is  great. 

The  flight  dipped  its  wings,  quartered  back 
over  the  blind,  then  left. 

More  than  100  ducks  had  passed  in  review, 
snubbing  Smith's  call.  Finally,  Smith  admit- 
ted defeat.  The  pond  in  front  of  his  blind  was 
empty—someone  had  stolen  his  decoys  left 
out  during  the  split. 

"This  is  useless,"  Smith  said.  You  can't  do 
a  thing  without  decoys." 

Five  years  later  that  memory  and  the  les- 
son had  not  left  Smith.  "Everyone  thinks  call- 
ing is  so  important,  but  it's  nothing  compared 
to  decoys,"  he  pointed  out.  "You  can  kill  ducks 
without  a  call,  but  you're  lost  without  de- 
coys." 

From  the  bean  fields  near  Monroe  to  the 
Cameron  marshes,  from  Catahoula  Lake  to 
the  Mississippi  delta,  waterfowlers  had  the 
same  verdict  on  the  importance  of  decoys: 
absolutely  essential. 

Decoys  are  essential  because  of  the  nature 
of  ducks.  They  are  gregarious,  yet  wary.  They 
love  a  crowd,  not  just  for  fellowship,  but  be- 
cause numbers  mean  safety.  "Decoys  tell 
ducks  that  area  is  safe  for  resting,  or  it's 
holding  food,"  says  Hugh  Bateman,  chief  of 
the  state's  Game  Division,  and  veteran  water- 
fowler.  "There's  miles  of  water  out  there,  but 
potholes  with  decoys  on  them  give  a  flight  of 
birds  a  reason  for  at  least  taking  a  look.  And 
if  they  look,  maybe  you  can  get  them  to  land." 

Just  having  decoys  isn't  enough.  You  have 
to  know  how  to  use  them.  And  the  proper  use 
of  decoys  changes  with  the  habitat  you  hunt. 
Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject. 
Hunters  can  get  dizzy  trying  to  decide  which 
type  of  species  and  decoys  to  use  not  to 
mention  which  pattern. 

Fortunately,  some  of  the  state's  most  expe- 
rienced waterfowlers  are  willing  to  share  their 
secrets.  Some  follow  well  covered  water- 
fowling  traditions,  but  some  will  shock  you. 

BROKEN  BRACKISH  MARSH 

Mike  Smith  is  a  waterfowling  guide  who 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  hunting  broken 
brackish  marshes  of  southeastern  Louisiana. 


His  Smith  Brothers  Hunting  Service  based  in 
Chalmette  takes  parties  out  every  day  of  the 
season,  and  his  experiences  have  taught  him 
two  things. 

"First,  you've  got  to  be  where  the  ducks 
want  to  be.  You  gotta  have  a  good  pond.  Sec- 
ond, you  gotta  have  a  couple  dozen  decoys." 

Smith  isn't  much  on  tradition.  He  doesn't 
think  decoying  ducks  is  a  complicated  busi- 
ness. "What  you  need  is  a  bunch  to  the  right, 
a  bunch  to  the  left,  and  a  landing  hole  in  the 
middle,"  he  laughs.  "That's  all  it  amounts  to. 

"It's  nice  to  have  plenty  of  decoys,  but  eve- 
rything depends  on  the  size  of  your  pond.  In 
the  broken  marsh,  we're  hunting  ponds  that 
are  maybe  an  acre  or  two.  I  use  about  35  or  40 
decoys.  I  put  half  on  one  side,  half  on  the 
other,  and  leave  the  landing  hole  in  the  middle, 
about  20  yards  wide  and  right  in  front  of  the 
blind." 

What  happens  on  a  cross  wind? 

"The  best  situation  is  to  have  a  portable 
blind,  but  plenty  guys  who  hunt  in  the  south- 
east put  up  permanent  blinds  because  the 
marsh  is  just  too  soft  to  go  walking  around  in. 
When  the  wind  comes  across  your  blind  left 
to  right,  or  vice  versa,  you  can  help  out  a  little 
by  putting  the  ducks  in  a  U  pattern. 

"The  U  should  be  parallel  to  the  blind,  with 
the  open  end  downwind.  The  birds  will  be 
coming  across  your  blind,  landing  in  the  middle 
of  the  U,  hopefully  giving  you  some  good 
pass  shooting." 

What  happens  when  the  wind  is  in  your 
face? 

"You're  in  trouble.  If  you  can't  get  out  and 
move,  you're  going  to  be  tracking  ducks  from 
behind  the  blind. 

"The  species  of  decoy  doesn't  matter  much, 
either,"  Smith  says.  "I  use  mostly  widgeons, 
grays  and  teal,  and  maybe  one  or  two  mal- 
lards. That's  the  mixture  I  normally  see  in  my 
marsh.  I  don't  think  it's  really  important. 
Anything  will  work." 

There  are  some  basic  rules  to  putting  out 
the  spread,  Smith  says. 

"Don't  use  white  line;  use  something  that's 
dark  because  white  will  spook  the  birds,"  he 
says.  "Use  enough  line  and  weight  to  keep  the 
decoys  from  drifting.  The  sound  of  plastic 
bumping  together  will  send  ducks  away." 

SOUTHWEST  COASTAL  MARSH 

This  habitat  is  markedly  different  from 
broken  marsh,  and  Terry  Shaughnessy  has  a 


different  approach  than  Mike  Smith. 

"We're  hunting  big  ponds  that  are  several 
acres  wide,  so  that  means  you  need  plenty  of 
decoys,"  Shaughnessy  says.  "The  fact  that  we 
use  permanent  blinds  also  means  we  don't 
have  to  worry  about  picking  up  decoys  every 
day,  so  there's  no  real  reason  to  skimp  on 
decoys." 

How  many? 

"Flight  now  we  put  out  10  to  12  dozen 
decoys,  but  when  the  limit  was  10  birds  per 
hunt  we  wouldn't  set  up  without  30  or  40 
dozen." 

Although  all  hunters  use  the  same  basic 
concept  of  landing  zones  when  placing  their 
decoys,  Shaughnessy  takes  a  more  studied 
approach  and  for  important  reasons. 

"Our  blinds  are  pit  blinds  in  the  center  of 
the  ponds.  It  allows  us  to  hunt  on  any  wind. 
More  importantly,  it  puts  us  in  the  middle  of 
the  pond,  where  ducks  like  to  raft  because 
they  have  a  greater  sense  of  security.  This 
becomes  more  important  as  the  season  goes 
on,  when  birds  learn  that  those  shorelines 
often  have  guns  in  them. 

"Because  our  blinds  are  islands,  we  place 
spreads  to  funnel  birds  to  shooting  zones  on 
any  wind.  We  place  most  dekes  on  one  side  in 
a  big  doughnut.  The  rest  we  place  on  the 
other  side  in  a  V,  with  the  open  end  away 
from  the  blind. 

"If  the  wind  is 
perfect,  coming 
across  our  backs, 
the  birds  will  be 
coming  right  into 
the  center  of  the 
doughnut.  If  the 
wind  is  coming 
from  the  oppo- 
site direction,  we 
just  turn  around 
and  hunt  the  V, 
which  picks  up 
birds  on  either 
arm  and  funnels 
them  right  into 
our  laps.  On  a 
cross  wind,  the 
V  also  picks  up 
birds  and  brings 
them  right  over 
our  heads. 

"Remember  to 
put  some  birds 


Decoys  are  essen- 
tial because  of  the 
nature  of  ducks. 
They  love  a  crowd , 
not  because  of 
friendship,  but 
because  numbers 
mean  safety. 


Photo  by  Bob  Dennie 
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close  to  the  blind,  make  them  look  comfort- 
able with  your  island." 

A  typical  Shaughnessy  spread  is  mostly 
coots. 

"I  use  more  poule  d'eau  decoys  than  any- 
thing because  it's  a  black  silhouette  and  can 
be  seen  from  a  long  distance.  If  you  add  one 
or  two  male  pintails,  those  white  breasts 
stand  out  and  attract  even  more  attention. 

"The  second  reason  I  use  poule  d'eau  is 
because  they're  a  confidence  decoy.  When 
ducks  come  into  my  pond  in  the  morning  , 
they  see  all  those  pole  d'eau  in  the  center, 
around  my  blind  and  that's  just  where  I  want 
them  to  go." 

You  will  never  see  a  mallard  decoy  on 
Shaughnessy' s  pond.  "If  you've  got  mallards 
on  one  side,  watch  where  the  next  flight  of 
birds  lands,  on  the  other  side,"  hesays.  "Other 
birds  stay  away  from  green  heads  because 
those  greenheads  will  chase  'em,  just  be  plain 
mean  to  them." 

FLOODED  BEAN  FIELDS 

Soybean  fields  spread  across  central  and 
northeast  Louisiana.  Dry,  they  offer  little  for 
ducks;  flooded  they  become  some  of  Amer- 
ica's hotter  waterfowling  grounds.  Many 
farmers  use  controlled  flooding  to  bring  in  a 
second  valuable  crop:  mallards  and  pintail. 

Dan  Timmer,  wildlife  biologist  for  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  has 
hunted  central  Louisiana  his  whole  life. 

"Bean  fields  present  a  decoying  challenge 
because  of  the  size  of  these  operations,"  he 
says.  "The  complex  I  hunt  is  60,000  acres 
with  just  50  blinds.  Each  blind  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  big  shallow  lake  of  100  to  200 
acres.  That  calls  for  big  spreads  and  big  de- 
coys," Timmer  says. 

"We  use  200  to  300  decoys,  and  most  of 
them  are  magnum  mallards.  Those  magnums 
can  be  seen  a  lot  further  than  regular  size 
decoys.  We  use  mallards  because  thaf  s  mostly 
what  we  get  in  here  -  that  and  a  few  pintails." 

Timmer  likes  a  doughnut  pattern  around 
the  blind,  leaving  landing  zones  of  20  to  30 
yards  in  front  and  back.  If  the  wind  shifts  to 
an  unfavorable  angle,  it's  a  simple  chore  to 
crawl  out  of  the  pit  blind  and  rearrange  land- 
ing zones. 

His  one  special  technique  is  to  string  three 
or  four  decoys  together  to  help  create  move- 
ment on  the  water  during  calm  days.  "We 
pull  that  string  and  create  ripples  to  catch  the 
attention  of  birds  moving  past." 


LAKES 

Big  bodies  of  deep  water  present  different 
problems.  One  of  the  most  famous  duck  lakes 
in  the  nation  is  Catahoula  Lake  on  the  Catahoula 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Opening  day  often 
finds  as  many  as  100,000  ducks  feeding. 

Timmer  also  hunts  Catahoula. 

"The  big  thing  is  you  need  plenty  of  decoys 
800  to  1,200  decoys,"  he  says. 

"It  takes  that  number  to  compete  with  other 
hunters  and  to  compete  with  large  rafts  of  real 
birds." 

Lake  hunters  have  one  special  problem 
few  others  face:  changing  water  levels. 

"On  Catahoula  you  can  have  a  five  foot 
difference  in  a  day's  time,  so  you  put  out 
about  15  feet  of  line  and  make  sure  you  space 
the  decoys  so  they  won' t  drift  into  each  other." 

FLOODED  TIMBER 

Wading  through  a  swamp  or  flooded  bot- 
tomland in  pre-dawn  darkness  isn't  for  ev- 
eryone. But  if  the  day  is  perfect,  and  the  birds 
are  dropping  through  the  trees  like  great  feath- 
ered snowflakes,  few  things  are  more  excit- 
ing. 

"The  nice  thing  about  hunting  timber  is 
you  don't  need  a  lot  of  decoys,"  says  Randy 
Lanctot,  Executive  Director  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation. 

"Your  openings  are  going  to  be  small.  I 
usually  bring  three  magnum  mallard  decoys 
for  the  opening  and  maybe  half  a  dozen  regu- 
lar dekes  for  the  rest  of  the  woods. 

"The  magnums  I  use  as  attention  getters  for 
the  landing  zone.  Put  'em  where  they'll  be 
seen.  Don't  worry  about  crowding  incoming 
birds.  Those  ducks  will  land  right  in  the  trees 
if  they  want  to.  You  want  those  magnums  to 
be  seen  so  passing  ducks  will  have  a  reason  to 
take  a  closer  look. 

"The  others  I  spread  off  the  sides  of  the 
landing  zone  as  confidence  decoys." 

If  the  woods  are  frozen,  Lanctot  picks  his 
spots  by  looking  for  holes  in  the  ice. 

"That  tells  me  where  ducks  have  been,"  he 
says.  "You'll  want  your  decoys  to  be  in  small 
openings,  too.  Break  enough  ice  around  them 
to  encourage  other  birds  down." 

DECOYING  IS  AN  ANCIENT  ART 

Modern  day  waterfowlers  aren't  the  first 
hunters  to  discuss  decoying  tactics.  Duck 
decoys  have  been  around  at  least  2,000  years, 
probably  longer. 

"The  oldest  known  duck  decoys  were  found 


in  a  cave  in  Nevada  about  1930  and  were 
made  around  200  to  300  B.C., "  said  Charlie 
Frank,  the  New  Orleans  decoy  carver,  collec- 
tor and  historian. 

"These  were  made  by  Tule  Indians,  prede- 
cessors of  the  Northern  Paiute.  The  decoys 
were  made  of  tule  reeds  to  resemble  canvas- 
backs. 

"Decoys  were  discovered  by  Europeans 
when  the  first  settlers  came  to  this  continent, 
and  saw  Indians  using  them.  They  were  then 
brought  back  to  Europe,  so  they're  purely 
American."  □ 
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Nowhere  in  the 
world  have  so 
many  birds  of 
white  and  black 
plumage  presented 
themselves  to 
waterfowlers.  And 
nowhere  else  has  a 
more  talented  group 
of  carvers  depicted 
this  species  more 
beautifully.  Louisi- 
ana's waterways 
offer  wonderful 
duck  hunting  and 
some  of  the  greatest 
decoys  in  the 
Mississippi  flyway. 
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Louisiana  Decoys  Lure  More  Than  Ducks 

STORY  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  CHARLES  W.  FRANK 

The  duck  decoys  of  Louisiana  are  undergoing  the  closest  scru- 
iny  they've  ever  enjoyed.  Not  only  are  they  luring  ducks  quite 
well  they  are  luring  curators  of  some  of  our  nation's  finest  art 
museums  and  private  collectors  are  trying  to  get  Louisianians 
to  part  with  these  great  wetland  treasures. 

If  one  drew  a  line  down  Bayou  Lafourche  and  made  a  list  of  decoys 
carved  for  50  miles  on  either  side,  it  would  probably  account  for  the 


majority  of  Louisiana  decoys.  This  great  wa- 
terway had  wonderful  duck  hunting  and  some 
of  the  greatest  decoys  in  the  Mississippi  flyway. 

One  interesting  aspect  of  decoy  collecting 
unique  to  this  marsh  are  ring-neck  decoys. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  have  so  many  birds  of 
black  and  white  plumage  presented  them- 
selves to  waterfowlers.  And  nowhere  else 
has  a  more  talented  group  of  carvers  depicted 
this  species  more  beautifully. 

In  the  early  30s,  I  hunted  Bayou  Des  Alle- 
mands  (The  Germans)  and  Bayou  La  Fourche. 
The  skies  in  October  and  November  turned 
black  when  the  "ring  necks"  arrived.  Flocks 
stretched  from  horizon  to  horizon  in  uncount- 
able thousands. 

As  you  paddled  before  dawn  to  a  natural 
blind  on  the  banks  of  these  waterways,  the 
sound  of  wings  beating  the  air,  flocks  parting 
for  you  to  pass,  was  deafening.  They'd  rise, 
then  settle  down  to  wait  for  the  first  glimmer 
of  dawn.  Three  shots  from  the  Captain  of  the 
Hunt  signaled  shooting  could  begin. 

Birds  flew  in  all  directions  and  they  are 
fast  waterfowl.  When  you  learned  to  shoot  on 
ring  necks  you  could  take  other  species  at  lei- 
sure. Flocks  diving  from  an  overcast  sky, 
wings  cupped,  wind  roaring  through  their 
primaries-  -this  was  a  sound  I'll  never  forget. 

My  family  was  in  the  poultry  business.  I 
have  a  photograph  of  piles  of  mallards  and 
rabbits  in  the  old  plant  on  Poydras  and  Tch- 
oupitoulas  streets  in  New  Orleans.  I  remem- 
ber my  father  telling  me  mallards  were  25 
cents  a  pair  and  teal  a  dime.  Canvas  backs 
brought  50  cents  a  pair,  but  even  then  were 
not  plentiful .  Ring-necks  and  dos-gris  (scaup) 
were  table  fare  for  hunters.  There  was  no 
commercial  value. 

Why  then,  such  pains  to  create  beautiful 
decoys  for  a  bird  that  had  no  monetary  value? 
The  answer  is  the  pride  of  creativity  that  is  the 
hallmark  of  decoy  art,  and  the  Louisiana  crafts- 
man was  no  exception.  Pride  in  doing  his  best 
was  inbred.  Generations  of  Cajun  and  Creole 
craftsmen  continued  to  reflect  this  tradition. 

Look  back  at  the  men  who  carved  these 
decoys.  Their  diverse  backgrounds  form  a 
tapestry  of  Louisiana  folk  art. 

Robert  Joseph  Murphy  (1899-1973)  was  a 
house  painter.  His  very  sophisticated  carving 
and  painting  has  led  to  a  question  as  to  whether 
he  or  his  father  Otto  (1867-1950)  was  the  real 
carver.  I  spoke  with  Robert's  wife  a  number 
of  years  ago  and  this  left  doubt  in  my  mind. 


She  could  not  remember  him  carving  decoys. 
As  they  had  been  estranged,  this  might  possi- 
bly be  spiteful. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  European  school 
of  application  to  his  pigments,  whether  they 
be  on  mallards  or  ring  necks.  This  ties  with 
the  fact  that  the  elder  Murphy  was  of  Euro- 
pean extraction  and  was  remembered  in  the 
trade  for  his  ability  to  replicate  marble  or 
wood  grain  with  pigments,  a  continental  spe- 
cialty among  many  emigrant  painters  in  Lou- 
isiana. 

I've  seen  paintings  credited  to  Robert 
Murphy.  I've  seen  his 
pirogue  and  the  paddle 
he  carved.  None  of 
them  have  the  delicate 
touch  of  the  decoys  left 
in  his  estate.  To  fur- 
ther complicate  the 
provenance  of  this 
decoy,  Robert  was 
supposed  to  have  stud- 
ied painting  under 
John  Couret,  a  great 
Louisiana  genre 
painter.  Regardless  of 
the  tangled  trail,  they 
remain  fine  birds,  av- 
idly sought  by  collec- 
tors. 

Mitchel  Lafrance  (1882-1979)  of  Chloe  and 
his  partners  George  Frederick,  Jr.  (1907-1977), 
and  Charles  Numa  Joefrau  (1913-1983)  were 
carving  great  decoys  in  New  Orleans  in  the 
30s  and  40s.  Talented  and  hard  working,  de- 
coys they  carved  for  $18  a  dozen  fetch  hun- 
dreds today  for  a  single  bird  in  good  original 
paint. 

A  family  of  carvers,  the  Verdins,  lived  on 
crooked  Bayou  Blue  at  Point  Au  Chein.  They 
were  led  by  the  clan  patriarch  Laurent  Verdin 
(1909-1991 )  a  strapping  six  foot  giant  of  a  man. 
Houmas  Indians,  they  trapped  and  fished 
Point  Au  Chein  and  lived  from  the  bounty  of 
the  marsh. 

Laurent's  decoys  were  carved  of  whatever 
wood  hunters  brought  him.  For  the  most  part 
this  was  tupelo  gum.  The  cypress  of  earlier 
days  was  gone,  as  were  the  forested  knolls 
that  formerly  dotted  the  area.  Hurricanes 
had  swept  the  marsh  level  and  only  a  few 
scattered  live  oaks  remained. 

Laurent  never  used  sandpaper.  He  used 
broken  oyster  shell  or  a  piece  of  glass  as  a 


Sidney  Duplesis  was  a 
Creole  from  Davant  who 
carved  decoys  from 
cypress.  The  paint 
pattern  on  this  ring- 
necked  decoy  is  one  of 
the  very  best. 
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A  duck  hunter  with 

his  wooden  decoys 

and  his  limit  of 

teal  at  the 

Golden  Ranch,  now  a 

private  hunting  club. 

The  decoy  below  was 

carved  by  Al  Beyl, 

whom  many  credit  as 

the  best  ring-neck 

carver.  His  decoys 

were  carved  from  balsa 

liferafts  recovered  from 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

during  WWII. 
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scraper,  then  simple  paints  from  the  general 
store  in  Larose.  But  those  decoys  have  class. 
His  dainty  teal,  regal  pintailsand  elegant  mal- 
lards have  been  hunted  over  by  several  gen- 
erations of  sportsmen. 

And  the  miniatures.  There  wasn't  a  house 
within20  miles  that  didn't  have  his  tiny  de- 
coys on  the  shelf.  Gifts  of  affection  for  the 
most  part,  he  later  sold  them  to  "sports"  for 
50  cents.  How  many  he  carved  is  hard  to 
imagine.  Hisdeathinjanuaryof  1991  marked 
the  end  of  an  era.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
oldtime  "greats."  He  left  a  void  that,  hope- 
fully, his  sons  may  someday  fill. 

Then  there  were  Warren  A.  Seebt  (1896- 
1972)  and  Alfred  J.  Beyl,  Jr.  (1897-1952), 
good  friends  who  carved  and  hunted  together. 
A  one  time  clerk  for  Lykes  Brothers  Steam- 
ship Company  in  New  Orleans,  Seebt  was  self 
employed  as  an  art  teacher.   Seebfs  decoys 


were  carved  and  painted  in  a  unique  impres- 
sionistic style.  He  used  spots  of  color  and  im- 
pressed surfaces  to  develop  a  decoy  that  at 
close  range  might  be  thought  to  be  done  by  a 
rather  garish  pointillist.  At  a  distance,  the 
colors  blended  into  a  very  realistic  decoy. 

A  confirmed  bachelor,  Beyl  took  his  pleas- 
ure in  carving  decoys  on  the  back  steps  of  the 
Seebt  home  and  in  hunting  and  fishing.  He 
was  credited  an  authority  than  the  late  Jim- 
mie  Hanemann  with  the  comment,  "Best  ring- 
necked  decoys  ever  made." 

Very  fine  "blackjacks"  were  carved  by  Mark 
McCool  Whipple  of  Bourg  (1884-1961).  His 
decoys  show  the  top  knot  so  typical  of  the 
drake,  and  were  carved  of  both  cypress  root 
and  tupelo  gum.  Round  of  bottom,  they  were 
meant  for  the  open  bays  and  rough  waters  of 
Lake  Fields  and  Lake  Bouef,  not  far  from 
Bayou  Lafourche. 

Sidney  Duplesis  (1870-1950)  was  a  hunter, 
trapper  and  guide  born  and  raised  in  Davant, 
a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi River. 

A  distance  removed  from  Lafourche  and 
Des  Allemands,  he  carved  a  lot  of  ring  necks, 
and  his  decoys  found  their  way  over  sur- 
rounding areas.  They  were  carved  of  cypress 
root  he  picked  up  along  the  Mississippi  River 
in  the  summer.  His  birds  are  light  and  beau- 
tifully painted. 

Some  carvers  still  look  for  cypress  root 
along  the  battures  of  the  Mississippi  not  far 
from  Duplesis'  old  home  site. 

Sampson  Foret  of  Raceland  (  1901-1965) 
was  a  wonderful  man  I  met  in  the  twilight  of 
his  years.  He  carved  a  large  rig  of  strong, 
heavy  bodied  birds  of  tupelo  gum.  I  often 
think  his  decoys  looked  like  him.  A  powerful 
but  gentle  man,  he  farmed  his  acreage  on  the 
edge  of  the  lake  for  many  years. 

Dewey  Pertuit(  1901 -1967)  of  Raceland  was 
one  of  Louisiana's  few  full-time  decoy  carv- 
ers. His  decoys,  unlike  most  Louisiana  birds, 
were  carved  from  a  pattern. 

Most  early  Louisiana  carvers  let  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  wood  determine  the  species 
and  the  pattern.  This  explains  why  so  many 
different  styles  occur  from  the  same  carver. 

Pertuit  carved  thousands  of  decoys.  Fash- 
ioned from  tupelo  gum,  his  birds  were  thick 
necked  and  sturdy.  They  were  sold  weighted, 
with  a  lead  that  was  most  destinctive.  Cast  in 
a  mold  made  from  one  and  a  half  inch  pipe, 
with  a  flange  for  the  nails,  it  was  fastened  to 
the  flat  bottom  of  his  decoys.  A  unique  eye 
groove  was  another  feature  he  imparted  to  all 


species-  -mallard,  teal,  pintail,  and  black-jack. 
His  decoys  were  sold  for  $18  a  dozen 
(ca.1946)  when  I  first  started  using  them. 
Later  he  raised  the  price  to  $24  and  finally  to 
$36  a  dozen.  What  a  great  investment  a  few 
dozen  of  those  beauties  would  have  made. 

Xavier  Eloi  Bourg(1901-1984)  of  Montegue 
and  later  of  Larose,  was  a  shoemaker.  His 
distinctive  birds  were  fashioned  on  a  cobblers 
wheel  and  the  primaries  all  bear  a  distinctive 
series  of  grooves.  This  makes  them  rather 
easy  to  identify  and  eminently  collectable. 

No  talk  of  great  decoys  would  be  complete 
without  the  birds  of  Reme  Ange  Rouselle,  Jr. 
(1903-1972)  of  Raceland.  Gunsmithing  and 
carving  working  decoys  were  a  vocation  that 
fit  him  to  a  "T."  No  carver  in  our  state  had 
more  men  copy  his  patterns. 

He  gave  away  cardboard  cutouts,  marked 
with  paint  patterns  so  freely  that  I  was  misled 
on  finding  "look-a-likes"  scattered  from  one 
end  of  Bayou  Lafourche  to  the  other.  Reme's 
generosity  of  giving  patterns  to  so  many  per- 
petuated his  style. 

His  wood  was  carefully  aged  under  a  shed 
in  back  of  his  home  for  the  better  part  of  a 
year.  Air  dried  slowly,  they  made  the  best 
wood  for  decoys  I've  ever  run  across.  You'll 
never  find  a  Rouselle  decoy  with  a  split  or 
crack. 

He  discovered  that  tupelo  gum  was  best 
cut  in  the  fall,  after  the  sap  had  dropped .  Only 
the  bottom  five  feet  of  the  buttressed  bole 
could  be  used. 

Willy  Badeaux  of  Des  Allemands  cut  many 
of  Reme's  blocks  in  later  years.  It  had  become 
too  difficult  a  task.  He  was  paying  25  cents  for 
squared  blocks,  four  inches  by  six  inches  by 
14  inches.  When  I  first  saw  Badeaux's  ring- 
necks,  cut  and  painted  with  Reme's  patterns, 
I  was  sure  they  had  been  carved  by  Reme. 

Rudolph  "Rudy"  Lecompte  Bourg  (1910- ) 
grew  up  at  Mark  Whipple's  knee.  Retired  as 
a  research  chemist  for  Exxon,  presently  living 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  Rudy  carves  working  decoys 
in  the  style  imprinted  on  his  heart  as  a  young- 
ster. There  is  a  round  body  style  and  a 
notched  crest  on  Lecompte  decoys  that  show 
the  Whipple  influence. 

Briefly,  that's  the  story  of  those  sirens  of 
the  bayou  country,  Louisiana  "blackjacks". 
Many  a  fine  string  are  still  being  hunted  over. 
If  you're  real  lucky  you  might  find  one  in  an 
auction,  or  come  on  down  to  the  Louisiana 
Wildfowl  Carvers  Festival  some  August.  You 
might  get  really  lucky  and  find  a  sackfull  for 
sale. 


Pride  of  creativity 
is  the  hallmark  of 
decoy  art  and  the 
Louisiana  craps- 
man  was  no  excep- 
tion. Generations 
of  Cajun  and  Creole 
craftsmen  continue 
to  reflect  this 
tradition. 
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"I  truly  believe  that 
hunters  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to 
protect  themselves 
and  to  prevent 
unneccessary  injury 
to  others  by  wear- 
ing hunter  orange.  I 
strongly  support 
the  efforts  of  Ope- 
lousas  General 
Hospital  in  pro- 
moting the  pro- 
gram." Remember, 
don't  shoot  if  you 
cannot  clearly  dis- 
tinguish your 
target.  Have  a 
happy  and  safe 
hunting  season. 
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BY  MICHELLE  PERKINS 


new  program  aimed  at  promoting  hunter  safety  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Opelousas  General  Hospital,  a  212-bed  regional 
referral  medical  center  located  in  Opelousas,  Louisiana. 
The  "Save  Our  Hunters"  program  was  implemented  by  hospi- 
tal administrator  Gary  Keller  in  an  effort  to  make  hunters  more  aware 
of  each  other  through  the  use  of  hunter  orange. 

"Every  year  many  hunters  are  getting  accidentally  injured  in  our 
area  simply  because  other  hunters  are  not  aware  of  them,"  Keller 
said.  "By  wearing  bright  orange,  our  hunters'  visibility  will  be  en- 
hanced thus  avoiding  needless  and  often  serious  accidents.  This  is  a 
perfect  case  of  the  old  saying  'an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.'  " 


In  an  effort  to  promote  the  program,  Ope- 
lousas  General  Hospital  (OGH)  purchased 
500  signs  that  will  be  distributed  to  various 
hunting  clubs  in  the  area.  The  signs  are  flores- 
cent  orange  and  simply  say  "Wear  Orange-  - 
SAVE  OUR  HUNTERS." 

"Since  the  program's  inception,  a  number 
of  private  hunting  clubs  have  begun  to  en- 
force the  mandatory  wearing  of  hunter  or- 
ange," said  Byron  Briggs,  coordinator  of  the 
program. 

According  to  Briggs,  Sam  Yander,  Presi- 
dent of  the  3,000  Acre  Hunting  Club  near 
Melville,  has  told  all  of  his  members  that  it  is 
mandatory  to  wear  hunter  orange  while  deer 
hunting  on  his  property. 

In  addition  to  the  signs,  Opelousas  General 
has  also  purchased  500  orange  hunting  vests 
to  give  out  to  the  general  public  to  make  them 
aware  of  the  importance  of  hunter  orange  in 
safety. 

"I  hope  that  our  program  will  attract  others 
in  the  health  care  industry  to  participate  and 
promote  the  wearing  of  hunter  orange,"  Keller 
said. 

E>r.  William  Schumacher,  Director  of  Emer- 
gency Room  Services  at  Opelousas  General 
Hospital,  said  tha  t  over  the  last  1 0  years  every 
accident  that  he  has  seen  in  the  emergency 
room  concerning  hunters  could  have  been 
avoided  had  participants  been  wearing  hunter 
orange. 

"I  truly  believe  that  hunters  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  protect  themselves  and  to  prevent 
unnecessary  injury  to  others  by  wearing  hunter 
orange.  I  strongly  support  the  efforts  of  OGH 
in  promoting  this  program,"  Schumacher  said. 

Current  laws  state  that  it  is  mandatory  for 
those  hunting  in  state  and  federal  wildlife 
management  areas  or  on  private  land  that  is 
not  posted  to  wear  orange,  but  this  is  not  so  on 
private  legally  posted  land. 

Briggs  noted  that  the  goal  of  the  program 
was  to  get  all  of  the  45  private  hunting  clubs  in 
the  St.  Landry  Parish  area  to  adhere  to  the 
program  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Of  course  all 
hunters  should  be  well  versed  in  hunting 
safety  methods. 

Remember,  don't  shoot  if  you  cannot  clearly 
distinguish  your  target.  Have  a  happy  and 
safe  hunting  season. 

For  more  information  about  the  program, 
contact  Byron  Briggs,  OGH  Director  of  Exter- 
nal Affairs  at  (318)  948-5110.  D 


Current  laws  make 
it  mandatoty  for 
hunters  on  state 
and  federal  wildlife 
management  areas 
or  on  private  land 
that  is  not  posted 
to  wear  hunter 
orange. 


In  an  effort  to  promote  the  program  flores- 
cent  orange  signs,  jackets  and  hats  were 
distributed  through  St.  Landry  parish. 
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Through  the  years 
the  Kisatchie 
wildlife  preserves 
have  continued 
to  grow  in 
popularity.  They 
offer  hunters  a 
variety  of  oppor- 
tunities such  as 
gray  and  fox 
squirrels,  wild 
turkey,  and  deer. 
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STORY  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY 
RON  CROUCH 

HEREAS  it  appears  that 
the  designation  and  set- 
ting aside  of  the  areas  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana, 
hereinafter  indicated,  for 
the  protection  of  game  animals, 
birds  and  fish  will  promote  the 
public  good... 

That  paragraph,  an  excerpt  from  a  procla- 
mation in  1941  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosev- 
elt, signaled  the  beginning  of  protection  and 
special  management  considerations  for  wild- 


life in  the  Kisatchie  National  Forest.  With  its 
signing,  the  National  Catahoula  and  Red  Dirt 
Wildlife  Management  Preserves  were  created. 

September  27, 1991  marked  the  50th  Anni- 
versary of  the  National  Red  Dirt  and  Catahoula 
Wildlife  Management  Preserves.  Those  of  us 
who  love  the  outdoors  can  admire  the  fore- 
sight of  President  Roosevelt  and  others  who 
long  ago  saw  the  need  to  protect  Louisiana's 
wildlife  and  enhance  its  habitat.  The  two  pre- 
serves, currently  the  Kisatchie's  most  popu- 
lar and  heavily  visited  attractions,  were  rec- 
ognized early  on  as  having  special  values 
worth  extra  care,  worth  setting  aside. 

This  is  much  the  same  kind  of  reasoning 
that  sparked  the  creation  of  the  National  Forest 
System  100  years  ago  in  1891 .  It  seems  some- 
how fitting  that  the  centennial  of  the  National 
Forest  System  and  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
preserves  occur  in  the  same  year. 

Management  and  protection  of  the  land 
and  the  wildlife  habitat  in  the  preserves  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Forest  Service.  The  Lou- 
isiana Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
(LDWF)  provides  oversight  on  wildlife  through 
hunting  and  trapping  regulations.  The  LDWF 
also  serves  in  an  essential  advisory  capacity 
to  the  Forest  Service  in  matters  of  wildlife 
management. 

The  preserves  total  74,340  acres.  Red  Dirt 
Preserve,  totaling  38,880  acres,  lies  in  Natchi- 
toches Parish,  within  the  Kisatchie  Ranger 
District,  and  contains  the  Kisatchie  Hills  Wil- 
derness within  its  boundaries.  Catahoula  Pre- 
serve totals  35,460  acres  and  is  divided  be- 
tween the  Catahoula  Ranger  District  in  Grant 
Parish  and  the  Winn  Ranger  District  in  both 
Grant  and  Winn  Parishes. 

Through  the  years,  the  preserves  have 
continued  to  grow  in  popularity  among  people 
preferring  dispersed  recreational  pursuits,  es- 
pecially hunters.  The  public  demand  for  use 
of  these  areas  has  mounted  sharply  during 
the  past  10  years,  as  private  lands  have  been 
increasingly  leased  for  private  hunting  clubs. 

"All  persons  are  hereby  informed  that  it  is 
unlawful  to  hunt,  catch,  trap,  willfully  dis- 
turb, or  kill  any  kind  of  game  animal,  game  or 
nongame  bird,  or  fish,  or  to  take  the  eggs  of 
any  such  bird,  on  any  lands  herein  designated 
or  in  the  waters  thereof,  except  such  general 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture." 

These  words  are  the  main  thrust  of  the 
language  contained  in  the  50-year-old  procla- 
mation designating  the  Red  Dirt  and  Catahoula 
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Preserves.Their  meaning  has  been  a  guide  to 
prudent  management  of  the  preserves  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  LDWF  since  the  procla- 
mation was  issued  in  1941. 

Appropriate  hunting,  trapping  and  fishing 
rules  and  regulations  are  prescribed  annually 
for  the  preserves.  The  seasons  and  the  num- 
bers of  people  permitted  to  hunt  in  the  pre- 
serves each  year  have  been  and  still  are  care- 
fully controlled  and  monitored.  The  season 
length  and  the  hunter  success  ratio  from  the 
previous  year  are  evaluated  annually  and  any 
changes  in  the  seasons  deemed  necessary  are 
put  in  place.  Nevertheless,  hunters  have  con- 
tinued to  use  opportunities  to  hunt  in  the 
preserves  to  their  fullest  advantage.  Legal 
hunting  pressure  on  the  deer  herds  of  both 
preserves  has  become  intense,  but  hunter-kill 
ratios  have  generally  been  sustained  at  fairly 
high  levels. 

Over  time,  increased  hunter  demand  and 
hunting  success  have  influenced  the  views  of 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  LDWF  concerning 
how  to  manage  the  preserves  for  the  benefit  of 
both  people  and  wildlife.  It  has  produced  evo- 
lution in  the  types  and  numbers  of  hunting 
permits  issued  and  has  brought  on  changes  in 
the  ways  some  portions  of  the  preserves  are 
managed. 

The  preserves  offer  hunters  a  variety  of 
opportunities.  Gray  and  fox  squirrels,  wild 
turkey,  and  deer  are  game  species  avidly  hunted 
on  the  preserves.  The  Forest  Service  puts  forth 
an  extra  effort  to  manage  and  enhance  the 
habitat  for  game  animals.  The  Forest  Service 
is  manipulating  conditions  within  the  pre- 
serves to  increase  the  hardwood  component. 
Increased  hardwoods  mean  more  hardmast 
for  game  food.  Squirrel  hunters  visiting  the 
preserves  will  be  delighted  to  find  hardwood 
drains  and  hillsides  covered  with  oaks  and 
hickories.  The  preserves  offer  excellent  habi- 
tat for  wild  turkey.  The  mixed  stands  of  hard- 
wood and  pines  and  old  grassed-over  trails 
offer  excellent  feeding  grounds  for  turkey 
poults. 

In  1990,  a  4,574  acre  "walk-in  only"  area 
was  established  in  the  Catahoula  Preserve. 
This  year-round  restriction,  representing  only 
about  13  percent  of  the  preserve's  land  area, 
promotes  diminished  disturbance  to  wildlife, 
increased  numbers  of  deer  and  turkey,  and 
enhanced  opportunities  for  any  recreationist 
to  get  away  from  it  all.  For  the  1991-1992 
hunting  season,  a  similar  special  area  for  listed 
in  the  Red  Dirt  Preserve.  It  will  be  open  to  mo- 
torized vehicles  only  during  periods  preced- 


ing and  following  the  preserve  deer  hunts  and 
during  the  muzzleloader  season 

Last  year,  the  hunting  seasons  in  the 
Kisatchie  were  substantially  reduced.  This 
reduction  also  included  both  preserves.  Such 
unusual  action  was  necessary  because  the 
Kisatchie's  deer  populations  were  found  to  be 
declining.  The  phenomenon  defied  conven- 
tional wisdom  because  deer  habitat  in  the 
Kisatchie  is  plentiful  and  of  high  quality.  There 
was  some  variability  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; for  example,  the  Caney  District  in  north 
Louisiana  had  a  normal,  healthy  herd.  Conse- 
quently, its  seasons  remained  unchanged. 
Across  most  of  the  Forest,  however,  numbers 
of  deer  stood  at  about  half  of  what  the  habitat 
was  capable  of  supporting. 

As  a  measure  to  reverse  the  population 
decline,  the  number  of  legal  hunting  days  in 
the  1990-91  season  were  essentially  cut  in 
half.  Additionally,  the  season  in  the  Catahoula 
Preserve  was  shortened  and  standardized  to 
match  the  Red  Dirt  season.  Both  had  five-day 
either-sex  deer  gun  hunts,  preceded  by  a  two- 
day  youth  hunt  and  followed  by  a  two-day 
muzzleloader  hunt.  A  similar  policy  will  be  in 
effect  for  the  1991-92  season.  A  new  special 
feature  this  season  in  the  Catahoula  Preserve 
will  be  a  Physically  Disabled  Hunt,  to  be  con- 
ducted on  November  2  and  3.  It  will  be  a  still 
hunt  for  either-sex  deer. 

During  the  1990  managed  hunts  in  the  two 
preserves,  a  total  of  455  deer  were  taken  with 
8,028  hunter  efforts.  This  is  compared  with 
456  deer  and  9,316  hunter  efforts  in  1989.  The 
hunter  success  ratio  has  improved  from  one 
deer  per  20.4  hunter  efforts  in  1989  to  one  deer 
per  17.6  hunter  efforts  in  1990. 

Properly  managing  important  resources 
such  as  the  Catahoula  and  Red  Dirt  preserves 
is  a  task  not  taken  lightly  by 
the  Forest  Service.  It  is  im- 
portant to  us  that  a  reason- 
able balance  be  maintained 
between  the  benefit  of  wild- 
life species  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  public. 

As  we  enter  the  51st  year 
of  managing  the  National  Red 
Dirt  and  Catahoula  Wildlife 
Management  Preserves,  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Lou- 
isiana Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  together 
pledge  that  the  balance  will 
be  maintained  for  the  com- 
ing 50  years. 


"Walk-in  only"  areas 
were  established  as  a 
way  of  controlling  the 
disturbance  to  wildlife, 
to  help  increase  deer 
and  turkey  numbers 
and  give  recreationists 
a  refuge  from  the  city. 
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The  odd  name 

"paper  mouth"  is  used 

because  of  a  thin 

membrane  behind  its 

upper  and  lower  jaws. 
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Fishermen 


who  understand 

where  and  how 

to  find  the 

Wily  sac-a-lait 

0ave  a  distinct 

opportunity  for 

0ttgling  success. 
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OVERCOMING   THE   CHILL   FACTOR 


1  o  my  knowledge  sac-a-lait  do  not  watch  television.  Yet,  somehow,  they  know  in  advance 
what  Pelican  State  anglers  learn  watching  weather  forecasts  in  late  November  and  early 
December. 

Standing  in  front  of  a  chart,  the  forecaster  points  to  a  blue  arc  approaching  from  the 
northwest.  It's  an  arctic  front  and  there  will  be  a  temperature  change  to  cold  weather. 
Sac-a-lait  know  this  in  October  and  seek  protection — they  move  to  deeper  water. 

Anglers  who  understand  where  and  how  to  find  these  delightful  delicacies  have  a  distinct 
opportunity  to  enjoy  angling  success.  They  know  how  to  overcome  the  chill  factor. 


Sac-a-lait  is  a  name  of  French  origin  for 
crappie.  A  loose  translation  is  "sack  of  milk." 
Some  persons  maintain  this  name  stems  from 
crappie  spawning  in  spring.  The  males  bulge 
with  milt  that  looks  like  milk. 

There  are  two  species  of  crappie — black 
and  white.  Their  reaction  to  cold  weather  is 
the  same,  movement  to  deep  water.  Why  do 
they  do  this?  Captain  Paul  Sanders,  a  fishing 
guide  at  Toledo  Bend  Reservoir,  speculates. 

"I  start  fishing  the  Sabine  River  Channel  in 
October  for  crappie, "  he  says.  Continuing,  he 
explains,  "In  October,  Pacific  cool  fronts  pass- 
ing through  Louisiana  bring  a  change  to  mild 
temperatures.  Plus,  daylight  hours  diminish 
and  the  angle  of  the  sun  changes.  Also,  air 
changes  temperature  faster  than  water.  In 
October,  it  is  common  to  have  fog  develop  as 
cool  air  moves  across  warm  water.  This 
shows  water  is  undergoing  a  minor  heat  loss. 
I  suspect  that  crappie  detect  this  and  move  to 
deeper  water  where  they  are  more  comfort- 
able." 

Born  and  raised  on  the  Ouachita  River  in 
northeast  Louisiana,  Sanders  began  serious 
fishing  at  age  eight.  "I  fished  the  Ouachita  for 
catfish  and  nearby  lakes  for  bass  and  crappie. 
During  my  youth  I  fished  with  my  dad.  I  de- 
veloped a  love  for  catching  white  crappie.  As 
an  adult,  I  continued  fishing  for  them.  I've 
spent  my  entire  life  crappie  fishing  because  I 
love  doing  it,"  he  said. 

Upon  retirement  he  moved  to  Toledo  Bend 
and  began  his  crappie  guide  service  in  1978. 
Thus,  his  crappie  experience  is  extensive  on 
the  massive  reservoir.  Sanders  stated,  "I 
begin  checking  the  submerged  river  channel 
in  late  September  to  see  if  crappie  have  mi- 
grated to  deeper  water.  A  lot  depends  on  the 
weather.  Sometimes,there  are  early  cold  fronts 
and  the  crappie  move  sooner  than  usual." 

According  to  the  knowledgeable  guide, 
the  early  fish  usually  appear  at  18  feet.  He 
locates  them  with  his  depth  finder.  Frequently, 
there  will  be  large  schools  of  shad  in  their 
vicinity. 

Sanders  notes  that  the  submerged  channel 
is  70  feet  deep  in  places.  As  night  tempera- 
tures decrease,  crappie  descend. 

"When  night  temperatures  decrease  to  about 


45  degrees,  "  he  said,  "crappie  are  at  the  12  to 
15  foot  level.  As  cold  fronts  increase  and 
nighttime  temperatures  become  frosty,  crap- 
pie will  go  to  about  35  feet.  The  water  at  that 
depth  is  comfortable  to  them  compared  to 
upper  levels." 

Moreover,  when  there  are  exended  hard 
freezes,  Sanders  finds  crappie  at  40  to  50  feet. 
"Into  late  November  and  December,  with 
very  cold  weather,  they'll  stay  deep.  I've 
caught  crappie  at  52  feet.  Reeling  fish  from 
such  depths  causes  their  air  bladders  to  ex- 
pand because  of  a  decrease  in  pressure.  Their 
eyes  bulge  and  they  die.  Don't  release  fish 
caught  at  these  depths.  It's  a  waste,"  he 
stated. 

Folks  visiting  Toledo  Bend  to  catch  crappie 
during  winter  have  a  choice  of  tactics  to  use. 
The  key  factor  is  whether  fishing  takes  place 
during  day  or  night. 

During  daylight,  open  boats  are  fine  to  use. 
The  technique  is  to  cruise  the  river  channel 
and  locate  the  fish.  Use  either  a  fish  locater  or 
cast  and  use  a  countdown  method.  Counting 
down  is  nothing  more 
than  casting  with  light 
to  ultra-light  tackle  and 
counting  as  the  lure 
descends.  If  the  line 
becomes  slack  or  a  slight 
tap  is  felt,  gently  lift  the 
rod  and  retrieve  the  fish. 

Another  name  for 
crappie  is  paper  mouth 
because  of  a  thin  mem- 
brane behind  their 
upper  and  lower  jaws. 
It  easily  tears.  Gentle 
retrieves  with  a  tight  line 
will  result  in  more  fish 
in  the  boat.  Remember 
the  countdown  number, 
which  will  indicate  how 
deep  the  fish  are. 

Many  daytime  an- 
glers prefer  using  jigs  rather  than  minnows. 
Both  are  fine  but  casting  does  frequently  cause 
minnows  to  come  loose  from  the  hook.  If 
using  minnows,  a  vertical  lure  presentation 
works  best.  Do  this  after  locating  fish  with  the 


There  are  two 
species  of 
crappie—black 
and  white. 
Their  reaction 
cold  weather 
is  the  same, 
movement  to 
deeper  water. 


to 
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Some  fishermen  prefer 
jigs  over  minnows 
because  there  is  less 
chance  of  losing  hooks. 
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Fishing  at  night  from 

pontoon  barges  provides 

wind  protection  and  safety 

from  unexpected  weather 

developments. 


countdown  method.  Small  jigs,  one-eighth 
ounce  and  smaller,  also  produce  strikes  and 
are  more  durable. 

Nevertheless,  there  can  be  difficulties  when 
fishing  from  an  open  boat.  While  the  sun  does 
provide  some  warmth,  hypothermia  is  a  defi- 
nite threat.  It  is  essential  that  anglers  wear 
layered,  insulated  clothing.  In  particular, 
wear  insulated  head  and  foot  garments.  Wind, 
while  not  underway  as  well  as  when  moving, 
robs  body  heat  and  that  can  result  in  severe 
injury  or  even  death.  Frostbite  is  also  pos- 
sible. 

Sanders  recommends  fishing  at  night  from 
pontoon  barges.  They  provide  wind  protec- 
tion and  safety  should  severe  weather  de- 
velop. Navigating  Toledo  Bend  at  night  in  an 
open  boat  can  be  dangerous  and  the  hypoth- 
ermia threat  is  more  severe. 

During  winter,  days  are  short  and  Sanders 
must  get  an  early  start.  He  leaves  his  dock  at 
4  p.m.  for  the  river  channel.  Locating  fish  is 
not  a  difficulty  as  he  keeps  abreast  of  their 
holding  spots.  Still  he  confirms  their  presence 
and  depth  with  a  fish  finder.  Using  a  winch 
system,  he  anchors  above  the  crappie  school. 
Next,  he  uses  a  generator  to  power  lights  that 


shine  into  the  water  beneath  the  barge.  This 
attracts  shad  and  other  crappie  forage  fish. 

"I  fish,"  he  says,  "exclusively  with  min- 
nows. I  usually  put  24  light  rods  in  holders 
around  the  vessel.  It  is  essential  to  put  the 
minnows  where  the  crappie  are.  This  is  a 
simple  procedure." 

The  procedure  is  to  put  the  rod  tip  at  water 
level  and  place  the  reel  in  free  spool.  Lift  the 
rod  allowing  line  to  leave  the  reel.  Each  lift 
represents  a  given  number  of  feet  and,  by 
counting  the  lifts,  the  minnow  is  at  the  correct 
depth,  according  to  Sanders. 

Furthermore,  Sanders  uses  a  No.  2  Eagle 
Claw  crappie  hook  with  a  one-sixteenth  ounce 
sinker  six  inches  above  it.  "The  advantage  to 
this,  "  he  says,  "is  that  when  fish  become 
entangled  in  trees,  the  hook  bends  and  doesn't 
break.  I  often  get  the  fish  and  the  hook  by 
applying  pressure.  Sometimes  I  lose  the  fish 
but  always  get  the  hook.  It's  easy  to  reshape 
and  use  again." 

In  addition,  Sanders  has  a  preferred  method 
to  place  a  minnow  on  the  hook.  According  to 
him,  it  is  best  to  insert  the  hook  through  the 
minnow's  tail  and  not  its  lips. 

"With  a  hook  through  a  minnow's  lips,  it 
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soon  dies  because  it  cannot  breathe.  It  hangs 
lifeless  and  doesn't  attract  attention.  Using 
the  tail  method  allows  it  to  breathe  and  swim 
in  an  erratic  manner.  The  minnow  darts  and 
flashes  causing  it  to  appear  injured  among  the 
shad — that's  easy  pickings  for  a  hungry  crap- 
pie,  "  he  notes. 

While  Sanders'  methods  are  effective  on 
Toledo  Bend,  do  they  work  in  shallow  lakes 
across  the  state?  Do  crappie  migrate  deep  in 
them  as  their  enviroment  chills.  According  to 
Bill  Baker  of  Jonesboro  they  do. 

Baker  owns  Chandler's  Camp  and  Black 
Lake  lodge  near  Campti.  This  facility  is  on  the 
duo  complex  of  Black  and  Clear  Lakes.  At 
normal  pool  elevation,  its  deepest  part  is  a 
main  channel  that  averages  ten  feet. 

Inundated  with  cypress,  this  north-central 
Louisiana  lake  earns  high  points  for  crappie 
abundance.  After  a  day's  work  at  his  law 
practice  and  on  weekends,  Baker  prowls  the 
primeval  looking  lake  with  its  ghostly  beauty. 
His  favored  quarry  is  crappie  and  he  uses 
simple,  effective  methods  to  catch  them. 

As  with  Toledo  Bend,  October's  cold  fronts 
cause  Clear  Lake's  surface  to  chill.  Usually, 
it's  a  slow  process  but  intensifies  with  front 
severity. 


"My  experience,"  says  Baker,  "is  to  start 
shallow  near  grass  beds.  I  use  a  long  pole 
with  light  line  and  miniature  jigs.  If  I  don't 
catch  fish,  I  move  toward  the  channel  where 
there  is  deeper  water." 

When  Baker  says  miniature,  think  ultra 
miniature.  He  uses  jigs  that  weigh  one-thirty- 
second  of  an  ounce  and  less.  Putting  them  on 
the  line  almost  requires  a  magnifying  glass. 

"Move  slowly  from  cypress  to  cypress,  " 
he  recommends.  "Dip  the  jig  around  each 
tree's  base  until  a  crappie  bites.  Be  alert 
because  the  strike  is  so  light  that  often  it 
cannot  be  detected  by  touch.  Watch  the  line 
for  sudden  slack  and  lift." 

As  temperature  continues  to  decrease  with 
colder  weather,  Baker  concentrates  on  the 
channel  edge  that  has  cypress  trees  lining  it. 

"This  is  the  time  to  present  the  lure  very 
slow  and  easy.  The  crappie  are  cold  and  their 
reaction  time  reduced.  Have  patience — they'll 
still  take  the  jig,"  Baker  says. 

Whether  fishing  big  lakes  or  small,  over- 
coming the  chill  factor  requires  understand- 
ing crappie  behavior.  They  will  move  to 
deeper  waters  for  comfort.  Follow  them  to 
their  deeper  haunts  andenjoy  these  tasty  fish 
throughout  winter.  □ 


A  long  pole,  light 
line,  miniature  jigs 
and  patience  are 
the  combinations 
for  successful 
crappie  fishing. 
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WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA 


BY  REGINALD  G.  WYCOFF 


0 


utdoor  enthusiasts  are  fortunate 
that  early  wildlife  managers  had 
the  intuition  and  foresight  to  visu- 
alize the  vast  destruction  of  bot- 
tomland forests  that  would  occur  and  the 
need  to  set  aside  tracts  of  this  type  for  future 
generations  to  enjoy. 

In  the  years  following  installation  of  levee 
systems,  flood  control  measures  and  drain- 
age projects,  large  expanses  of  hardwood 
timber  gave  way  to  the  bulldozer  and  were 
converted  to  agriculture.  The  fertile  soils  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  River  alluvial  plain  were 
felt  to  be  too  valuable  to  remain  in  timber,  and 
landowners  began  clearing  this  region  at  a 
rate  of  about  100,000  acres  per  year.  This 
would  continue  over  decades.  These  losses, 
and  the  increased  need  for  public  recreation 
areas,  gave  rise  to  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries'  aggressive  land  acquisition  pro- 
gram. 

The  value  of  Saline  Wildlife  Management 
Area  with  its  innate  characteristics  convinced 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, under  Governor  John  J.  McKeithen, 
to  purchase  this  60,276  acre  tract.  In  1964  the 
50,019  acre  LaSalle  tract  was  purchased  in 
March,  with  the  remaining  10,257  acre 
Catahoula  section  being  acquired  in  Septem- 
ber. 

This  60,000  plus  acre  tract  of  prime  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat  was  acquired  with  Marsh 
Island  Funds  for  a  sum  of  $1,747,975.30,  or  a 
meager  $29  per  acre.  The  outdoor  sportsmen 
not  only  got  a  bargain,  but  were  assured  that 
this  tract  would  remain  as  a  living  representa- 
tive of  a  diminishing  ecosystem. 

The  purchase  was  not  without  blemish. 
Prior  to  acquisition  the  area  had  been  abused 
by  various  interest  groups  exploiting  the  re- 
sources of  the  area.  The  timber  stand  was 
sparse,  with  a  relatively  open  canopy,  result- 
ing from  heavy  logging  and  severe  high  grad- 
ing of  the  timber.  Open  range  allowed  thou- 
sands of  livestock  cattle,  hogs,  horses  and 
goats)  to  roam  the  area,  thus  overgrazing  and 
severely  damaging  understory  plants.  Addi- 
tionally, flooding  limited  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  understory  communities. 

The  oil  industry  had  not  been  prudent  and 
access  roads  were  virtually  unregulated.  Debris 
was  plentiful  and  production  and  disposal  fa- 
cilities were  unclean  and  often  in  disrepair.  In 
the  past,  fish  and  wildlife  resources  had  taken 


a  back  seat,  but  not  any  longer. 

Saline  is  located  in  central  Louisiana,  ap- 
proximately 20  miles  northeast  of  Alexandria 
in  southern  LaSalle  and  Catahoula  Parishes. 
It  is  situated  on  the  extreme  western  border  of 
the  Mississippi  River  flood  plain,  south  of 
Catahoula  Lake,  east  and  north  of  Saline  Bayou 
and  Lake,  and  west  of  Larto  Lake. 

Easy  access  is  provided  to  the  area  via 
Louisiana  Highway  28.  The  interior  contains 
a  network  of  all-weather  roads  allowing  ve- 
hicular travel  to  much  of  the  tract.  Excellent 
accessibility  is  afforded  by  boat  through  the 
many  water  courses  that  traverse  the  area. 

This  sprawling  tract  is  relatively  flat,  poorly 
drained  and  subject  to  drastic  seasonal  flood- 
ing. It  is  bordered  and  interlaced  with  a 
system  of  lakes,  sloughs  and  bayous  known 
as  the  Larto-Saline  Complex  and  Catahoula 
Lake.  Additionally,  the  Catahoula  Lake  Di- 
version Canal  traverses  the  area  and  connects 
this  lake  to  Black  River. 

Backwaters  from  the  Black,  Red  and  Ou- 
achita Rivers  have  historically  inundated  the 
bottom  land  hardwoods  and  water  bodies. 
This  annual  occurrence  replenishes  the  fish- 
ery, enhances  the  land  and  provides  excellent 
habitat  for  many  thousands  of  wintering  wa- 
terfowl. These  backwater  systems  are  known 
for  highly  productive  fisheries  habitat  and 
excellent  waterfowling. 

Upon  acquisition,  deer  and  squirrel  den- 
sities were  sparse  as  habitat  conditions  were 
unfavorable,  rabbits 
however,  were  more 
plentiful.  During  fall 
and  winter,  countless 
waterfowl  visited  the 
area  when  bot- 
tomlands flooded. 
Resident  wood  ducks 
nested  in  tree  cavities 
and  reared  their 
young  in  the  quiet 
bayous  and  sloughs. 
There  were  no  wild 
turkeys  known  to  in- 
habit the  area.  A  fair 
to  good  population  of 
non-game  species  also 
occurred,  including 
song  birds,  aquatic 
birds,  and  fur  bear- 
ing mammals  such  as 


Saline  WMA,  a 
60,000  plus  acre 
tract  of  prime  fish- 
ing and  wildlife 
habitat,  was  pur- 
chased for  a  mea- 
ger $29  per  acre.  It 
offers  activities  for 
all  types  of  out- 
doorsmen  from  the 
fisherman  to  the 
berry  picker. 


Saline  is  special  during 
waterfowl  season. 
Resident  wood  ducks 
can  be  found  along 
with  mallards  and  an 
occasional  green- 
winged  teal,  gadwall  or 
widgeon. 
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Saline  offers  some 

unique  scenery. 

This  unusual 

tree  is  a  sample 

of  the  beauty  that 

can  be  found  on 

this  WMA. 


fox,  coyote,  bobcat,  mink,  raccoon,  opossum, 
otter,  nutria,  beaver  and  skunk. 

The  lakes  and  bayous  associated  with  the 
area  provided  excellent  habitat  and  supported 
high  numbers  of  both  freshwater  sport  and 
commercial  fish.  Sport  species  included  bass, 
bluegill,  crappie,  white  bass,  catfish,  and  other 
species.  Commercial  species  represented  were 
buffalo,  carp,  drum,  gar,  bowfin  and  several 
types  of  catfish. 

The  timber  type  is  a  mixture  of  bottom- 
land hardwoods  with  a  relatively  open  over- 
story.  On  ridges,  the  primary  tree  species  are 
willow  oak,  water  oak,  nuttall  oak,  ash  and 
cedar  elm.  Important  species  in  the  low  ele- 
vations are  overcup  oak,  bitter  pecan  and 
swamp-privet,  with  cypress  being  found  in 


sloughs  and  lake  beds. 

The  understory  is  sparse  in  low  areas, 
with  density  improving  as  elevation  increases. 
Primary  understory  species  on  the  ridges  are 
palmetto,  deciduous  holly,  hawthorn,  green 
brier,  swamp  dogwood,  pepper-vine,  and  dew- 
berry. The  understory  in  the  flats  is  composed 
mainly  of  swamp-privet  as  well  as  grasses 
and  forbs. 

Early  managers  evaluated  the  environ- 
mental conditions  and  recreational  needs.  They 
quickly  realized  measures  had  to  be  taken 
that  would  alter  present  conditions.  They  also 
had  to  outline  the  course  of  action  necessary 
to  develop  the  area's  potential. 

In  the  formative  stages,  the  department 
would  embark  upon  a  journey  that  would 
bring  about  the  development  of  one  of  the 
finest  recreational  areas  in  its  wildlife  man- 
agement area  system. 

An  overview  of  the  area  clearly  depicts 
the  various  activities  and  projects  undertaken 
along  with  the  opportunities  offered  the  out- 
door enthusiast. 

The  wildlife  management  area  headquar- 
ters, located  off  Louisiana  Highway  28,  serves 
as  a  residence,  office,  storage  and  mainte- 
nance facility  for  employees  and  as  an  infor- 
mational source  for  the  public. 

A  livestock  fence  was  constructed  along 
the  boundaries,  as  needed,  to  restrict  live- 
stock from  the  area.  This  is  one  of  the  more 
important  and  successful  projects  and  has 
allowed  for  understory  recovery,  timber  re- 
production and  wildlife  habitat  improvement. 

A  series  of  four  large  primitive  camping 
areas,  three  with  potable  water  and  comfort 
stations,  provide  ample  camping  opportu- 
nity for  public  enjoyment.  Three  of  these  are 
located  adjacent  to  water  courses  and  have 
excellent  boat  launching  facilities. 

Two  greentree  reservoirs,  one  with  pump- 
ing capability,  are  operational  and  are  flooded 
immediately  prior  to  waterfowl  season  and 
de- watered  in  early  summer.  These  are  multi- 
purpose impoundments  with  a  water  man- 
agement regime  which  allows  fishing,  craw- 
fishing, waterfowling  and  other  types  of 
hunting.  Installation  of  a  weir  in  Cross  Bayou, 
adjacent  to  the  Catahoula  Lake  Diversion  Canal, 
allows  the  clear,  fertile  water  of  the  Ouachita 
and  Black  River  systems  to  inundate  the  Larto- 
Saline  Complex  and  back  swamp  areas.  This 
usually  occurs  prior  to  the  Red  River  filling 
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the  basin  with  lower  quality  water.  Since  this 
weir  has  been  operational,  the  fishery  re- 
source, both  sport  and  commercial,  has  greatly 
improved. 

Completion  of  the  Larto  to  Jonesville  levee 
project  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
given  flood  protection  to  approximately  11,000 
acres  between  Highway  23  and  the  Diversion 
Canal.  This  has  benefited  the  understory  and 
forest  reproduction  while  providing  a  place 
of  refuge  for  deer,  turkeys,  rabbits  and  other 
terrestrial  wildlife  during  periods  of  high  water. 

Wild  turkeys  were  stocked  in  the  mid-60s 
and  again  in  1989.  Early  releases  flourished 
and  population  density  reached  a  huntable 
level.  Then  a  series  of  poor  reproductive  years, 
due  to  high  water  and  deterioration  of  habitat 
quality,  reduced  turkey  numbers.  The  habitat 
improved  as  the  timber  canopy  closed  and, 
once  again,  turkeys  were  restocked. 

A  wildlife  oriented  forest  management 
plan  has  been  implemented  with  major  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  improvement  in  wild- 
life habitat  while  upgrading  the  timber  stand . 
Long  range  plans  include  inventory,  strategi- 
cally located  harvests  and  planting  of  hard- 
wood seedlings. 

A  sound  fish  and  wildlife  management 
program  has  been  established  on  Saline.  Ob- 
jectives include  the  long  range  management 
of  the  various  habitat  types,  with  considera- 
tion for  the  needs  of  the  various  fish  and  wild- 
life species  found  on  the  area.  This  includes 
both  game  and  non-game  species. 

Saline  and  Catahoula  Lakes  are  used  as  an 
outdoor  laboratory.  Students  from  several 
universities,  including  LSU  and  Southeastern 
have  visited  the  area  to  review  projects  and 
observe  wildlife  habitat  and  populations.  High 
school  and  Boy  Scout  groups  also  use  the 
area. 

Sportsmen  enjoy  a  variety  of  year-round 
recreational  activities.  On  a  visit  to  the  area 
during  the  respective  seasons,  you  may  en- 
counter deer  or  waterfowl  hunters,  fisher- 
men, campers,  berry  pickers,  horseback  rid- 
ers, sightseers  or  those  in  pursuit  of  other 
types  of  recreational  activities.  Many  thou- 
sands of  users  frequent  the  area  during  differ- 
ent times  of  year,  enjoying  their  favorite  pas- 
time. 

In  the  spring  and  summer,  large  numbers 
of  fishermen  (sport  and  commercial)  can  be 
observed  on  the  lakes  and  bayous.  Angling  is 


represented  in  many  forms,  from  a  family 
fishing  with  cane  poles  from  the  bank  of  the 
many  borrow  pits  for  bream  and  crappie,  to 
someone  fishing  for  largemouths  using  a  fast 
bass  boat  with  state  of  the  art  electronic  equip- 
ment, to  a  seasoned  commercial  veteran  rais- 
ing nets  for  catfish  or  buffalo. 

Many  thousands  of  man-days  of  recrea- 
tion, with  good  success,  are  spent  on  the  wa- 
terways of  Saline  WMA.  This  is  probably  the 
largest  single  user  group  of  the  wildlife  man- 
agement area. 

Boating  is  another  warm  weather  activity 
on  the  many  lakes  and  bayous — be  it  a  group 
motoring  down  the  bayou  on  a  pontoon  boat 
enjoying  the  sun  and  scenery  or  a  ski  rig,  with 
rooster-tail,  planing  across  the  water  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed.  Also,  boating  is  an  important 
form  of  transportation  for  one  to  reach  his  or 
her  favorite  location  for  any  planned  activity. 

Late  spring  or  early  summer  are  prime 
times  for  berry  pickers.  In  late  April  and  early 
May,  tart  mayhaws  ripen  and  many  come  to 
harvest  their  fruit  primarily  for  making  jelly. 
Later  in  May  and  June,  dewberries  are  ready 
and  pickers  can  be  found  along  the  roads  and 
openings  where  berries  are  plentiful.  This 
attracts  all  ages  and  provides  recreation  an- 
nually. 

Late  summer  and  fall  bring  out  the  many 
non-consumptive  users.  Saline  and  adjacent 


Sportsmen  enjoy 
a  variety  of 
activities  ranging 
from  deer  and 
waterfowl  hunting 
to  berry  picking 
and  horseback 
riding. 


The  deer  population  is 
close  to  carrying  ca- 
pacity, which  means  a 
hunter  has  a  better  than 
average  chance  to  bag 
a  deer. 
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In  late  spring  and 

early  summer  berry 

pickers  can  find 

plentiful  supplies 

of  mayhaws  and 

dewberries. 


areas,  such  as  Catahoula  Lake,  offer  these  en- 
thusiasts much.  Hikers,  horseback  riders, 
ATV  riders,  photographers  and  sightseers 
can  be  seen  along  the  many  designated  roads 
and  trails  on  the  area.  Bird  watchers,  photog- 
raphers and  naturalists  have  myriad  places 
to  view  the  variety  of  habitat  types,  song- 
birds, shore  and  wading  birds  and  water- 
fowl. Catahoula  Lake  offers  some  of  the  best 
bird  watching  for  aquatic  species  in  north 
America. 

Camping  is  primarily  associated  with 
warm  and  cool  weather  seasons,  but  camp- 
ers usually  can  be  found  during  all  period  of 
the  year.  It  is  frequently  in  association  with 
one  of  the  other  activities,  such  as  hunting  or 
fishing.  Four  facilities  are  maintained  and 
provide  year-round  camping  opportunity, 
except  during  periods  of  extremely  high  water. 

Fall  and  winter  are  unique  on  Saline,  as 
one  can  detect  a  change  in  interest  from  the 
warm  weather  sports  to  anticipation  of  the 
upcoming  hunting  seasons.  Hunters  consti- 
tute the  second  most  prevalent  user  group. 

Squirrel  and  rabbit  seasons  begin  in  Octo- 
ber. Early  in  the  season,  the  primary  interest 
is  squirrel  hunting  with  emphasis  shifting  to 


rabbits  in  late  January  when  beagles  are  per- 
mitted. 

These  early  hunts  attract  a  large  number  of 
people,  many  in  family  groups,  that  not  only 
are  seeking  squirrels,  but  utilize  the  public 
sites.  It  is  estimated  that  some  6,000  hunters 
harvest  an  average  of  approximately  1 .5  squir- 
rels per  hunt.  Saline  has  excellent  habitat  for 
both  species  and  offers  excellent  opportunity 
for  those  seeking  these  animals. 

Deer  hunters  can  be  found  on  Saline  from 
October  to  late  January.  The  main  emphasis  is 
on  the  either-sex  gun  hunt  in  late  November 
and  the  bucks-only  gun  hunt  in  late  December 
and  January.  Estimates  show  that,  if  condi- 
tions are  suitable,  approximately  6,000  hunt- 
ers will  harvest  an  estimated  275  deer  per 
year.  The  deer  population  on  Saline  is  near 
carrying  capacity  and  a  hunter  has  an  excel- 
lent chance  to  bag  a  trophy  buck. 

Saline  is  special  during  waterfowl  season, 
which  usually  begins  in  late  November  and 
ends  in  mid-January.  Waterfowlers  congre- 
gate on  the  area  wherever  ducks  are  found, 
whether  it  be  a  slough,  beaver  pond,  or  green- 
tree  reservoirs  totalling  some  850  acres.  The 
predominate  species  harvested  are  wood  ducks 
and  mallards  with  an  occasional  green-winged 
teal,  gadwall  or  widgeon. 

With  Saline  located  adjacent  to  Catahoula 
Lake,  Catahoula  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
flooded  bean  fields,  excellent  waterfowling  is 
provided.  Regulations  prohibit  permanent 
blinds  and  hunting  after  2:00  p.m. 

Woodcock  hunting  is  of  minor  importance, 
but  some  is  done  in  late  January  and  February. 
The  best  opportunity  is  generally  after  late 
winter  rains  moisten  the  soil  and  cold  fronts 
move  woodcock  southward. 

Trapping  for  fur  bearers  occurs  in  Decem- 
ber and  January.  Interest  in  this  activity  has 
decreased  over  the  past  few  years  as  fur  prices 
declined.  This  area,  with  its  many  aquatic 
habitats,  has  excellent  populations  of  most  fur 
bearers. 

Is  this  the  end  of  the  Saline  story?  No... 
only  a  pause  to  look  back  at  the  successes  and 
accomplishments,  alter  the  course,  if  needed, 
and  forge  ahead  toward  reaching  its  maxi- 
mum potential.  Saline  is  a  place  "extra  ordi- 
naire." It  is  a  place  to  revere,  to  protect,  to 
manage  and  to  enjoy! 

It  is  a  place  for  tomorrow.  □ 
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The  Ultimate  in  Outdoor  Shopping 

FUNN 
SIDE 

BY  GLYNN  HARRIS 


I  love  my  wife  and  I'll  do  nearly  anything 
she  asks.  The  key  word  here  is  nearly. 
Take  out  the  garbage,  clean  out  the  fire- 
place,   mow    the    lawn no    problem. 

Consider  it  done,  my  pet. 

But  there  is  one  request  from  her  that  I 
look  forward  to  with  the  similar  rush  of 
excitement  I  get  when  hearing  my  doc- 
tor's voice  on  the  phone,  calling  to  remind 
me  it's  time  for  my  lower  GI  series. 

Her  request  that  causes  me  to  break  out 
in  a  cold  sweat,  hyperventilating  and  ex- 
periencing heart  palpitations  while  hallu- 
cinating that  I'm  drowning  in  a  sea  of  bar- 
ium, is  for  me  to  take  her  shopping. 

I  hate  it.  I  feel  trapped,  my  legs  and  feet 
ache,  there's  no  place  to  sit.  If  given  a 
choice  between  taking  her  shopping  and 
enduring  a  sound  thrashing,  I'd  consider 
letting  somebody  work  me  over  with  a 
two-by-four  if  I  knew  it  meant  the  word 
"mall"  would  not  even  be  mentioned. 
"Maul"  maybe;  not  mall. 

1  Recently  however,  a  radical  change 

came  over  me.  I  now  look  forward  to 
going  shopping  with  her.  No,  she  hasn't 
been  slipping  something  in  my  morning 
coffee  nor  has  she  discreetly  played  her 
cassette,  "The  Joys  of  Shopping"  in  my  ear 
while  I  slept.  She  is  much  more  clever 
than  that.  She  has  introduced  me  to  flea 
markets. 

When  she  first  brought  up  the  possibil- 
ity of  my  taking  her  to  the  "First  Monday 
Trade  Days"  in  Canton,  Texas,  I  reached 
into  my  old  bag  of  tricks  and  began  faking 
the  flu.  Collapsing  on  the  couch,  I  began 
hacking  and  moaning,  all  the  while  watch- 
ing her  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  to  see 
if  she  was  falling  for  it.  She  brushed  aside 
my  fake  chills  and  nausea  with,  "Can't  we 
be  a  little  more  original?  Remember  you 
tried  that  last  week  when  I  asked  you  to 
take  me  to  the  (here's  that  dreaded  word 
again)  mall." 

My  lips  were  pooched  out  and  I  pouted 
all  the  way  to  Canton.  I  felt  so  put  upon, 


dreading  the  thought  of  being  dragged 
around  all  day  having  various  items  thrust 
in  my  face  and  being  asked,  "Don't  you 
think  this  would  look  just  darling  in  our 
living  room?" 

Wonder  of  wonder,  it  was  not  at  all 
what  I  expected.  Instead  of  tagging  along 
behind  her  in  the  enclosed  tomb  of  a  mall 
while  she  mulls  over  this  for  an  hour  and 
that  for  another  hour  before  ultimately 
deciding  to  buy  the  other — flea  markets 
are  different.  They're  outdoors! 

I  made  a  rule.  When  I  go  with  her  to  a 
flea  market,  we  decide  right  off  the  bat  on 
a  rendezvous  point  and  meeting  time  and 
then  I  sneak  away  before  she  has  time  to 
ask  my  opinion  of  this  ribbon  or  that 
mustard  pot  or  if  I  don't  think  this  pot- 
pourri basket  is  "just  simply  exquisite." 

Just  like  she  homes  in  on  quaint  little 
patterns  of  china,  I  zero  in  on  Army  sur- 
plus stuff.  Turn  me  loose  among  the  5,000 
booths  at  Canton,  and  within  minutes  I've 
scoped  out  every  booth  that  offers  any- 
thing in  camo  or  olive  drab. 

You'd  be  surprised  at  how  much  wear 
you  can  get  out  of  some  of  those  old  mili- 
tary uniforms.  I  think  she's  being  rather 
catty  when  she  makes  sarcastic  comments 
about  seeing  photos  of  her  grandfather 
wearing  something  just  like  that  during 
the  war.  The  fact  that  he  served  in  World 
War  I  fails  to  neither  humor  nor  deter  me. 


You  just  never  know  when  an  old  canteen, 
mess  kit  or  piece  of  flint  might  come  in 
handy. 

I  move  on  over  to  the  gun  collection 
and  marvel  at  the  steal  I'm  getting  on  a 
sporty  little  .22  rifle.  Of  course,  the  fore- 
arm is  missing  and  so  is  the  front  sight  and 
the  barrel  looks  ever  so  slightly  canted  to 
the  left.  So  what  if  the  next  week  I  spot  the 
same  rifle  at  Wal  Mart  -  -the  same,  that  is, 
except  the  one  at  the  Mart  is  brand  new 
and  includes  a  case  and  box  of  cartridges 
and  it's  $35  less  than  I  paid  for  my  gun? 
Anybody  can  buy  a  new  one,  for  heaven's 
sakes! 

I  casually  stroll  between  booths  of 
camouflage,  guns  and  fishing  stuff,  gnaw- 
ing on  a  smoked  turkey  leg  or  sausage  on 
a  stick,  feeling  at  peace  with  the  world 
while  thoroughly  enjoying  myself. 

And  then  someone  taps  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  I  turn  around,  and  it's  my 
wife.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
here,  and  miracles  of  miracles,  she  finds 
me.  "Come  over  here  to  this  booth,"  she 
says,  "and  help  me  decide  which  pattern 
of..." 

"Sure  thing,"  I  interrupt,  "but  first,  would 
you  help  me  figure  out  if  this  Real  Tree 
camo  shirt  will  clash  with  my  woodland 
camo  pants?" 

I've  learned  so  much  from  that  little 
woman...  □ 
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Adult  plumage  is 

mostly  black  with 

iridescent  green 

hues.  Their  bills 

are  black  with 

light  mottling  and 

hooked  at  the  tips. 

Legs  and  feet  are 

black  and  a 

naked  throat 

pouch  varies 

from  dull  to 

bright  orange. 

They  feed  on  fish 

and  pursue  their 

prey  underwater. 
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BY  BILL  VERMILLION 

The  double-crested  cormorant  (Phalacrocorax  auritus),  or  water 
turkey,  is  once  again  a  familiar  sight  in  Louisiana.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  it  appeared  the  double-crested  cormorant,  plagued 
by  pesticide  contamination  and  relentless  persecution,  was 
headed  for  extirpation  in  this  state. 

With  changes  in  pesticide  controls  and  increased  protection  of 
nesting  birds,  however,  the  species  has  rebounded  and  is  once  again 
considered  a  nuisance  in  some  areas. 


Cormorants  are  related  to  pelicans,  gan- 
nets,  boobies,  anhingas,  tropic  birds  and 
frigate  birds  and  are  considered  primi- 
tive. Fossil  remains  have  been  dated  to  the 
Miocene  age,  some  25-40  million  years 
ago. 

There  are  thirty  species  of  cormorants, 
but  only  two  are  found  in  Louisiana. 
Cormorants  are  aquatic  birds,  spending 
their  lives  near  seacoasts,  lakes  and  riv- 
ers, and  are  often  seen  floating  on  the 
water  or  partially  submerged  with  their 
necks  and  heads  exposed. 

They  feed  primarily  on  fish  and  ac- 
tively pursue  their  prey  underwater.  In 
contrast  to  the  splashing  dives  of  peli- 
cans, cormorants  dive  smoothly  from  the 
surface,  propelled  by  large  webbed  feet. 
They  catch  fish  with  quick  thrusts  of  their 
head  and  return  to  the  surface  to  swallow 
their  prey  head  first. 

Lacking  waterproof  plumage,  the 
cormorant  must  occasionally  leave  the 
water  and  dry  off  lest  they  become  too 
waterlogged  to  fly  or  dangerously  chilled. 
They  typically  sit  on  snags  or  other  perches 
with  their  wings  extended  to  dry. 

Primarily  winter  residents  in  Louisi- 
ana, double-crested  cormorants  are  roughly 
the  size  and  shape  of  ducks.  Adult  plum- 
age is  mostly  black  with  iridescent  green 
hues.  Their  bills  are  black  with  lighter 
mottling  and  hooked  at  the  tips.  Legs  and 
feet  are  black  and  a  naked  throat  pouch 
varies  from  dull  to  bright  orange.  Cormo- 
rants fly  in  a  V-formation  and  can  be 
identified  by  flight  style  and  wing  beat 
rhythm. 

Most  double-crested  cormorants  depart 
Louisiana  in  April  for  breeding  and  nest- 
ing ranges  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  and 
the  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces. 

Although  studies  have  shown  that 
cormorants  feed  primarily  on  fish  such  as 
shad,  they  have  been  much  maligned  as 
depredators  of  sport  and  commercial  fishes. 
The  rapid  expansion  of  commercial  fish 


farming  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley 
has  produced  additional  conflict.  Some 
farmers  maintain  cormorants  cause  sig- 
nificant monetary  damage  to  ponds  filled 
with  small  catfish  or  other  commercial 
species. 

As  the  number  of  fish  farms  increases, 
the  number  of  complaints  against  cormo- 
rants and  other  fish-eating  birds  will  surely 
increase.  Thus,  the  future  of  these  birds  is 
closely  linked  to  land  use  practices  and 
management  of  depredation  problems. 

A  second  cormorant  species,  the  oliva- 
ceous cormorant  (Phalacrocorax  olivaceous), 
is  a  year-round  resident  of  the  state  but 
occurs  only  in  extreme  southwestern 
Louisiana.  It  is  smaller  in  size  and  pos- 
sesses a  white  border  around  the  throat 
pouch.  Both  cormorant  species  resemble 
the  anhinga,  or  snake  bird,  which  dis- 
plays a  slimmer  neck,  longer  tail  and 
white  coloration  on  the  wings  and  back. 
The  anhinga  also  has  a  straight,  pointed 
bill,  without  the  distinctive  hook. 


Cormorants  are  aquatic 
birds  often  floating  on 
the  water  or  seen  par- 
tially submerged  with 
their  necks  and  heads 
exposed. 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  CAPT.  KEITH  LACAZE 

As  the  sun  clears  the  horizon  on  a 
cloudless  morning,  a  slight  southerly 
breeze  flows  over  Louisiana's  coastal 
marsh.  A  small  flock  of  ducks  flies 
low  over  the  watery  terrain.  Their 
course  carries  them  directly  to  a  pot- 
hole where  they  suddenly  swing  into 
the  wind,  cupping  wings  and  drop- 
ping feet.  Without  further  prelimi- 
nary they  settle  to  the  surface. 

The  brief  flight  is  observed  by  two 
wildlife  agents.  They  glance  hope- 
fully at  each  other  and  begin  walking 
toward  the  pothole.  As  they  intersect 
a  trail  leading  to  the  water,  they  dis- 
cover a  crumpled  grain  bag  shoved 
under  the  grass.  Moving  quickly  they 
wade  into  the  pothole.  As  the  startled 
ducks  take  wing,  one  agent  pulls  a 
wire  mesh  kitchen  sieve  from  his  day 
pack  and  scoops  along  the  muddy 
bottom.  He  examines  the  contents  of 
the  sieve  and  finds  several  grains  of 
wheat  mixed  with  the  mud  and  de- 
bris. The  other  agent  takes  a  hand- 
held radio  from  his  pack  and  trans- 
mits their  location  and  findings  to  an- 
other agent  who  waits  nearby  with 
their  vehicle. 

Such  a  sequence  of  events  normally 
takes  place  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber or  December  and  culminates  in 
the  interruption  of  an  illegal  water- 
fowl hunt.  But  this  cloudless  morn- 
ing occurred  in  May.  The  ducks  were 
resident  mottled  ducks,  and  the  pot- 
hole is  within  the  boundaries  of 
Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  two 
investigating  agents  are  students  and 
the  man  at  the  vehicle  is  an  instructor. 

They  are  participating  in  the  De- 
partment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  En- 
forcement Division's  new  Waterfowl 
■  i  cement  Training  Program.  The 
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course  consist  of  40  hours  of  instruc- 
tion and  field  exercises  designed  to 
enhance  an  officer's  ability  to  enforce 
waterfowl  regulations.  The  curricu- 
lum includes  the  History  and  Psy- 
chology of  Duck  Hunters,  Habitat, 
Duck  Identification,  Laws,  Practical 
Experience  and  Equipment,  Enforce- 
ment Methods  and  Steel  Shot. 

Waterfowl  Enforcement  Training 
originated  in  Wisconsin  in  1985  due 
to  the  need  to  improve  this  type  of 
training  among  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. As  officers  from  other  states 
were  invited  to  attend,  the  idea  to  es- 
tablish similar  training  in  their  own 
state  took  hold.  In  1989,  the  Missis- 
sippi Flyway  Council  Law  Enforce- 
ment Committee  adopted  the  Wis- 
consin course  as  the  base  training  model 
for  all  future  courses. 

Since  then,  waterfowl  training  has 
been  implemented  in  nearly  every  state 
in  the  Mississippi  Flyway  and  some 
states  outside  the  Flyway. 

In  March,  1991,  Sergeants  Edwin 
Broussard  and  Robert  Daigle  of  De- 
partment Enforcement  Division  par- 
ticipated in  a  course  hosted  by  the 
Kentucky  Department  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  and  Resources.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  training  they  returned  home 
and  immediately  began  to  design  a 
course  of  instruction  tailored  to  Lou- 
isiana's waterfowl  enforcement  prob- 
lems. By  May  they  had  accomplished 
the  task. 

Although  the  course  includes  all 
the  subjects  mentioned  earlier,  heavy 
emphasis  is  placed  on  duck  identifi- 


cation. Officers  are  taught  to  identify 
ducks  in  hand,  on  the  wing,  by  feath- 
ers and  by  bill.  It  is  essential  that  they 
know  how  to  properly  identify  ducks 
in  order  to  effectively  enforce  bag  limits. 
Experience  has  shown  that  officers 
who  are  not  familiar  with  duck  iden- 
tification will  avoid  waterfowl  enforce- 
ment. 

Another  subject  receiving  empha- 
sis is  practical  experience.  With  assis- 
tance from  other  officers,  the  instruc- 
tors set  up  several  field  scenarios.  These 
are  recreations  of  actual  violator  con- 
tacts that  officers  have  experienced. 
The  scenarios  range  from  hunting  over 
bait  to  over  limits  of  ducks  concealed 
in  boats  or  near  blinds. 

The  class  is  divided  into  small 
groups.  An  instructor  accompanies 
each  group  as  they  move  from  one 
scenario  to  another.  The  object  is  to 
detect  the  simulated  violations  at  each 
scenario.  The  instructor  grades  the 
group  based  on  what  they  find  or  fail 
to  find. 

The  first  class  to  attend  the  new 
training  consisted  of  eleven  Wildlife 
Enforcement  Cadets.  Rockefeller  Wild- 
life Refuge  was  chosen  as  the  training 
site  since  it  provided  good  waterfowl 
habitat,  resident  ducks  and  geese,  class- 
rooms and  overnight  facilities.  By  the 
end  of  the  week  the  cadets  showed  a 
dramatic  increase  in  their  ability  to 
correctly  identify  ducks.  They  had 
also  gained  some  valuable  field  expe- 
rience which  might  have  otherwise 
taken  years  to  accumulate. 

Since  that  first  course  in  May,  an- 
other Waterfowl  Enforcement  class 
has  been  held  and  a  total  of  27  agents 
have  been  trained.  Additional  classes 
are  scheduled  for  the  fall  and  winter. 
Eventually,  all  wildlife  agents  in 
Louisiana  will  attend  the  training. 

Fair  and  effective  enforcement  of 
waterfowl  regulations  is  one  of  the 
biggest  challenges  facing  today's  wild- 
life officer.  With  record  low  numbers 
of  ducks  remaining,  we  cannot  afford 
to  do  anything  less  than  our  very  best. 
Good  enforcement,  together  with 
compliance  and  support  from  sports- 
men will  give  ducks  time  to  respond 
to  habitat  restoration  programs  and 
restore  their  numbers.  D 


Just  in  Time  for  the 
Holiday  Season 


he  perfect  gift  that  will  be 
remembered  all  year  and 
never  go  out  of  style... THE 
OFFICIAL  LOUISIANA 
WILD  GAME  COOKBOOK! 
This  beautiful  spiral  bound  collection  of  over  450  time  tested  recipes  sold  out  its  first 
20,000  copy  run  in  record  time.  These  mouth-watering  recipes  are  complimented  by  won- 
derful full  color  photographs  in  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  tradition. 

Don't  wait  any  longer...  fill  out  the  order  form  today  and  send  only  $14.95  plus  and  start 
enjoying  the  many  great  food  ideas  that  have  made  Louisiana  world  renown  for  great 
eating. 


COOKBOOK  ORDER  FORM 

Send  Cookbook  to: 

Name    


Address 
City 


Ph.# 


PLEASE  NOTE: 


Make  checks  and  money  orders  pay- 
able to  LSU  Press  or  charge  to  your 
MasterCard  or  Visa.  Your  payment 
of  $14.95  per  cookbook  must  in- 
clude $1.50  postage  and  handling 
for  the  first  book  ordered  and  $.50 
for  each  additional  book.  Louisiana 
residents  must  add  4%  sales  tax. 
East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  residents, 
please  add  an  additional  4%  sales 
tax.  Allow  two  to  four  weeks  for 
delivery. 


_State_ 


Zip. 


Method  of  payment: 

□  Check/money  order  □  MasterCard     □  Visa 

My  payment  of  $ is  enclosed  for cookbooks. 

I  have  added  $ for  appropriate  sales  tax  &  shipping. 

If  MasterCard  or  VISA,  give  information  below: 
Account#  


Expiration  date: 
Signature  


Send  your  order  to: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press 
Louisiana  Conservationist 
Cookbook  Offer 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70893 
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Avoid  the 

crowded  stores 

and  parking  lots, 

and  do  your 

shopping  right  from 

your  favorite  chair. 


During  the  holiday  season  Christmas  shopping  can  be  such  a  hassle.  But  it 
doesn't  have  to  be  that  way.  Make  your  holiday  shopping  easier  by  giving 
everyone  on  your  Christmas  list  a  subscription  to  the  Louisiana  Conservationist. 
A  gift  they'll  remember  all  year  long. 
A  one  year  subscription  is  only  $8!  Splurge  a  little  more  for  a  two  year  subscription  at 
$14  or  a  four  year  subscription  at  only  $24. 

Everyone  on  your  shopping  list  will  enjoy  the  Louisiana  Conservationist.  If  the  one 
receiving  the  gift  is  already  a  subscriber,  we'll  simply  extend  his  or  her  subscription. 
So  why  fight  the  crowds?  Fill  your  shopping  list  now  and  enjoy  the  holidays  to  come! 


Send  this  Gift  Subscription  to: 

Name    


Address 
City 


I  would  like  my  gift  to  last 

for years  (1,  2,4). 

Enclosed  is  my  payment  of: 

$8  for  one  year  (six  issues). 

I  $14  for  two  years  (12  issues). 

J  $24  for  four  years  (24  issues). 


State. 


Zip 


Phone# 


PAID  BY:         (Please  print) 

Name:  


Address 

City 

Phone* 


State 


Zip_ 


METHOD  OF  PAYMENT: 

□  Check/ money  order     □    MasterCard        □  VISA 
If  MasterCard  or  VISA,  give  information  below: 

Account* 


Expiration  date: 
Signature 


Send  your  order  to  (checks  payable  to):  Louisiana  Conservationist 
P.O.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898-9000 
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Holiday  Fruit  Cake  with 
Louisiana  Pecans 

1     pound  dark  raisins 

1  pound  light  raisins 

2  pounds  currants 

1  pound  citron,  chopped 

2  pounds  Louisiana  pecans, 
chopped 

4  1/2  cups  all-purpose  flour 

2    teaspoons  nutmeg 

1    teaspoon  mace 

1    teaspoon  cinnamon 

1    pound  butter 

1    pound  brown  sugar 

12  eggs 

6    ounce  orange  marmalade 
1/2  cup  honey 
1/2  cup  sherry 
candied  cherries/  pecans  halts 

Combine  raisins  and  currents  with  citron 
and  nuts.  Sift  flour  with  spices  and  resift; 
mix  2  cups  of  sifted  flour  mixture  with  the 
fruit  and  nuts.  Cream  butter  until  soft  and 
smooth,  blend  in  sugar  throughly,  and 
add  eggs  one  at  a  time,  beating  well  after 
each  egg  is  added.  Add  marmalade,  beat. 


Add  remaining  flour  mixture  alternately 
with  honey  and  sherry  mixing  well  after 
each  addition.  Stir  in  floured  fruits  and 
nuts,  and  mix  well  until  distributed  through 
the  batter.  Pack  into  loaf  tins  lined  with  2 
thicknesses  of  waxed  paper,  top  with 
candied  cherries  and  whole  pecans  halfs 
and  bake  at  250  degrees  for  2  1/2  to  3 
hours,  depending  on  size  of  pan.  Cakes 
are  done  when  they  pull  away  from  sides 
of  pan  and  are  firm  to  the  touch  in  the 
center. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Cakes  wrapped  and 
stored  in  a  cool  place  are  at  their  best 
after  2  or  3  weeks  of  aging. 


Roast  Goose  with  Apple 
Stuffing 

2  geese,  6  to  7  pounds  each 

3  cups  water 

1     medium  onion,  sliced 
1     large  carrot 
1     celery  stalk  with  leaves 
salt 
6-8    peppercorns 


Photo  by  Ken  Glaser 


2    lemons,  halved 
5-6  cups  cubed  bread 
11/2  cups  diced  tart  apple 
1     cup  ham,  cut  into  1/4  inch 

cubes 
1     egg  beaten 
1    teaspoon  thyme 
pepper  to  taste 

Remove  neck  and  giblets  from  geese,  re- 
serving liver,  and  place  in  medium  sauce- 
pan with  water,  onion,  carrot,  celery  and 
salt  to  taste  and  peppercorns.  Bring  to 
boil,  then  reduce  heat  and  simmer  11/2 
hours,  or  until  giblets  are  tender.  Allow  to 
cool,  then  chop.  Add  to  the  other  ingredi- 
ents. Mix.  Remove  all  excess  fat  from 
geese.  Rinse  and  pat  dry.  Rub  inside  and 
out  with  lemon  halfs  and  sprinkle  with 
salt. 

Preheat  oven  to  325  degrees.  Lightly  stuff 
bodies  and  neck  cavities,  being  sure  not  to 
pack  too  firmly,  to  allow  for  expansion 
during  cooking.  Place  breastside  up  and 
roast  1 6  to  20  minutes  per  pound .  Remove 
rendered  fat  as  geese  cook.  About  30 
minutes  before  birds  are  done,  paint  with 
favorite  glaze,  and  transfer  to  warm  plat- 
ter. Let  stand  15  minutes  before  serving. 
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